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Ecology  and  Theology 

By  HAROLD  DITMANSON 

Iliave  been  studying  a  book  which  1  hope  many  of  you  will  read. 
It  is  called  The  Environmental  Handbook.  It  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Garrett  De  Bell  and  was  prepared  for  the  National  Environmental 
Teach-in  last  April.  A  very  interesting  essay  in  this  book  is  entitled, 
"The  Historical  Root  of  Our  Ecological  Crisis."  The  author  is  Mr. 
Lynn  White,  Jr.,  the  historian  of  medieval  technology.  This  chapter 
has  generated  much  reflection  on  my  part  since  White  lays  the  blame 
for  the  modern  exploitation  of  nature  squarely  at  the  feet  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Let  me  summarize  his  case  and  then  respond  to  it. 
White  argues  that  modern  technology  and  modern  science  are 
Western,  even  though  they  have  absorbed  elements  from  all  over 
the  world.  By  the  year  1000  a.d.  the  West  began  to  apply  water 
power  to  many  industrial  processes.  In  the  late  12th  century  it  har- 
nessed wind  power.  The  West  rapidly  expanded  its  skills  in  the  de- 
velopment of  power  machinery.  By  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the 
technological  superiority  of  Europe  was  such  that  its  small,  mutually 
hostile  nations  could  spill  out  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  con- 
quering, looting,  and  colonizing. 

But  this  technological  development  grew  out  of  attitudes  that  reach 
back  into  the  Middle  Ages.  L'p  to  the  7th  century,  farmers  used  the 
scratch  plow,  drawn  by  two  oxen.  Since  such  a  plow  was  not  suita- 
ble for  the  moist,  sticky  soil  of  northern  Europe,  some  farmers  in- 
vented a  plow  with  a  vertical  knife  to  cut  into  the  soil  and  a  board 
to  turn  the  soil  over.  The  friction  of  this  plow  was  so  great  that  it 
required  eight  oxen  to  pull  it.  Since  no  farmer  owned  eight  oxen, 
they  pooled  their  oxen  to  form  large  plowteams.  Instead  of  receiving 
small,  square  pieces  of  land,  capable  of  supporting  a  single  family, 
farmers  now  received  long  strips  of  land  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
tribution. Now  the  distribution  of  land  was  no  longer  based  on  the 
needs  of  a  family,  but  rather  on  the  capacity  of  a  power  machine  to 
till  the  soil. 

Dr.  White  concludes  that  at  this  point  man's  relation  to  the  earth 
was  profoundly  changed.  Formerly  man  had  been  a  part  of  nature; 
now  he  became  the  exploiter  of  nature.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
did  farmers  develop  a  similar  agricultural  implement.  Is  it  coinci- 
dence that  modern  technology,  with  its  ruthlessness  toward  nature, 
has  so  largely  been  produced  by  descendants  of  these  peasants  of 
northern  Europe?  Medieval  calendars  show  men  coercing  nature — 
plowing,  harvesting,  chopping  trees,  diverting  rivers.  Man  and  nature 
are  two  separate  things,  and  man  is  master. 

These  technical  developments  are  consistent  with  larger  intellectual 
patterns.  What  people  do  about  their  ecology  depends  on  what  they 
think  about  themselves  in  relation  to  things  around  them.  Human 
ecology  is  deeply  conditioned  by  beliefs  about  our  nature  and  destiny 
— that  is,  by  religion.  Dr.  White  thinks  that  the  victory  of  Christian- 
ity over  paganism  was  the  greatest  psychic  revolution  in  the  history 
of  our  culture.  Ancient  religion  was  mystical  and  pantheistic,  often 
with  a  cyclical  view  of  time.  But  Judaism  and  Christianity  has  a 
linear  concept  of  time  that  made  a  doctrine  of  perpetual  progress 
possible.  Not  only  that,  they  inherited  a  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  which  emphasized  the  uniqueness  and  superiority  of  man  and 
taught  that  it  was  man's  special  calling  to  dominate  nature  and  to 
exploit  it  for  human  purposes. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Shaping  the  Future  Environment 

SIMPLY   stated,  your  April  editorial,  ".Shap- 
ing the  Future  Environment,"  is  beautiful. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add — or  would 
even  attempt  to  add — to  such  eloquently  ar- 
ticulated and  morally  persuasive  thoughts. 
Would  that  many  more  public  administrators 
recognized  the  inseparability  of  wildlife  en- 
vironment  and  the   human   environment. 

I  often  reflect  as  you  have:  "The  question 
is  whether  we  have  yet  acquired  the  wisdom 
and  the  will  to  proceed."  I  am  periodically 
heartened  by  the  scattered,  small-scale  battles 
seemingly  won  over  the  land  defilers  by  dedi- 
cated bands  of  conservationists.  But,  I  wonder 
if  we  are  not  just  marking  time — if  that. 
Clearly,  America  has  not  yet  made  the  earnest 
commitment  essential  to  a  turnabout  of  its 
socio-ecological  crisis.  Not  to  mention  an  in- 
ternational pact  to  tackle  the  widening  and 
worsening  conditions  of  global  biospheric 
degradation. 

We  do  possess  the  prerequisite  knowledge. 
I  am  still  hopeful  that  we  will  reveal  the 
wisdom  and  muster  the  worldwide  will  to 
create  the  best  possible  environment  for  all 
of  Earths  creatures. 

Rene  Dubos  has  written:  "Man  is  not  on 
his  way  to  extinction.  He  can  adapt  to  almost 
anything.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  adapt  to  the 
dirt  and  pollution.  That  is  the  real  tragedy 
...  we  can  adapt  to  it.  As  we  become 
adapted,  we  accept  worse  and  worse  condi- 
tions. ...  It  is  esential  that  we  commit  our- 
selves to  such  problems  as  a  society,  not 
because  we  are  threatened  with  extinction, 
but  because,  if  we  do  not  understand  what 
the  environment  is  doing  to  us,  something 
perhaps  worse  than  extinction  will  take  place 
...  a  progressive  degradation  of  the  QUALITY 
of  human  life." 

Man  may  adapt  to  a  polluted,  overcrowded, 
artificial  existence.  Wildlife  will  not.  Without 
wildlife  and  an  environment  essential  for  its 
future  survival,  man's  life  will  not  be  worth 
living. 

Joseph  C.  Davis,  Jr. 
Norfolk 
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IN  the  heart  of  the  Dismal   Swamp  in   southeastern  \'ir- 
ginia.   Lake   Drummond   offers  a   unique   type  of  black 
crappie   fishing  for  the  adventuresome  angler  who  en- 
joys exploring  remote  and  unusual  places. 

Many  \  irginia  anglers  picture  crappie  fi>liing  as  a  .-pring 
or  summer  event  on  the  clear,  deep  water  of  a  man  made 
lake  with  nearby  boat  docks,  parking  lots,  and  picnic  areas. 
If  it's  a  popular  lake  near  a  large  urban  area,  a  fisherman 
may  find  himself  somewhat  crowded  by  other  fishermen, 
motorboats,  and  perhaps  water  skiers,  especially  during  week- 
ends. 

But  Lake  Drummond  is  unusual.  Comprising  1342  surface 
acres,  the  acidic  swamp  water  of  this  natural  bog  lake 
varies  in  depth  from  only  two  or  three  feet  at  shore  to  six 
or  eight  feet  near  tiie  center.  Its  shoreline  marks  the  edge 
of  a  foreboding  expanse  of  lush  secondary  growth  vegetation 
including  red  maple,  black  gum,  juniper,  willow  oak,  and 
greenbrier  vines.  In  the  shallow  water  of  the  lake  near 
shore  stand  large,  picturesque  cypress  trees  draped  with 
Spanish  moss.  Peat  humis.  that  soil  formed  from  finely 
divided  particles  of  decayed  wood,  which  we  buy  at  hard- 
ware stores  for  the  flower  beds,  is  abundant  in  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  forest.  And  due  to  the  presence  of  this 
humic  matter,  the  lake  water  maintains  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color. 

Local  fishermen  reported  that  during  the  late  1960"s, 
black  crappie  fishing  was  very  good  at  Lake  Drummond. 
According  to  these  fishermen,  nearly  all  sport  fishing  at 
the  lake  has  been  occurring  during  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the 
spring  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  or  second  week 
of  June  when  it  is  believed  the  black  crappies  and  fliers 
move  into  the  log  infested  areas  near  the  shores  to  spawn. 
Local  fishermen  feel  that  it  is  simply  futile  to  fish  at  Lake 
Drummond  during  any  season  except  spring,  but  the  exact 
reason  for  this  is  unknown. 

Between  July,  1967,  and  June.  1968,  members  of  the  \  ir- 
ginia Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  at  V.P.I,  conducted  fish 
population  studies  at  Lake  Drummond  and  nearby  canals. 
Prior  to  this  study,  very  little  fisheries  research  had  been 
conducted  at  this  lake.  In  fact  it  seems  that  relatively  little 
research  has  been  made  in  this  country  concerning  the  sport 
fisheries  of  bog  lakes.  The  fish  populations  of  these  lakes 
should  be  investigated  to  determine  what  fish  species  are 
best  suited  to  such  umi>ual  waters  and  can  supply  adequate 
sport  fishing. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  sport  lisliing  at  Lake  Drummond 
during  this  study,  part  of  our  work  involved  a  limited  creel 
survey  during  17  days  in  May  and  June.  1968.  A  systemized 
sampling  method  was  used  by  which  various  days  during 
a  five  week  {)eri()d  were  chosen  for  interviewing  fishermen. 
Fishermen  used  three  main  routes  through  Dismal  Svvani]) 
to  reach  Lake  Drummond:  Washington  Ditch  Hoad  ( \  ia 
Va.  Rt.  642)  ;  Interior,  West,  and  Railroad  Ditch  Roads 
(via  Va.  Rt.  604);  and  the  Feeder  Canal  (via  U.S.  Rt.  17 
as  shown  on  the  map).  During  each  sampling  day,  Brady, 
who  conducted  the  entire  creel  survey,  spent  as  much  time 
as  possible  traveling  over  the  lake  in  search  of  fishermen. 
When  not  on   \hv  lake,  nearly  all   of  his  time  was  spent  at 
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the  end  of  Washington  Road,  the  main  route  used  by  the 
fishermen,  where  Washington  Ditch  enters  the  lake.  The 
Feeder  Canal  and  Interior  Road  were  checked  periodically 
during  each  survey  day. 

Information  obtained  from  each  fisherman  interviewed 
included :  length,  weight,  and  species  of  each  fish  caught 
and  kept;  date  and  hours  fished:  residence  of  fisherman; 
method  of  fishing,  equipment  and  baits  used.  Although  94 
interviews  were  conducted  with  fishermen,  they  involved 
only  about  thirty  to  forty  different  individuals.  Most  of  the 
fishing  pressure  at  Lake  Drummond  during  the  survey  came 
from  a  certain  local  group  of  sportsmen  from  the  Suffolk, 
\  a.,  area  who  fished  there  rather  frequently  in  the  spring. 
It  is  believed  that  between  75  and  85  per  cent  of  all  fisher- 
men at  the  lake  during  the  eighteen  survey  days  were  in- 


A  black  crappie,  from  Lake  Drummond's  black  water. 

terviewed. 

Fishing  pressure  was  light  during  the  survey.  As  would 
be  expected,  most  of  the  fishing  took  place  during  the  week- 
ends. Approximately  eighteen  to  twenty  fishermen  was  the 
maximum  number  seen  on  a  given  day,  and  no  fishermen 
were  seen  during  a  few  days  of  the  survey.  But  there  were 
an  average  of  four  or  five  anglers  there  each  week  day 
and  usually  about  ten  on  each  weekend  day.  The  great 
majority  of  week  day  fishing  was  during  the  last  three  hours 
before  darkness.  Most  weekend  fishing  was  from  late  morn- 
ing until  darkness.  Night  fishing  is  believed  to  take  place 
seldom,  if  ever,  at  Lake  Drummond. 

The  most  popular  tackle  combination  used  by  these  anglers 
consisted  of  a  cane  pole  with  monofilament  line,  float,  and 
a  long  shanked  hook.  This  equipment  was  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  fishermen  interviewed.  Only  rarely  was 
a  lly  rod  or  si)inning  rod  used.  Minnows  and  earthworms 
were  by  far  the  most  popular  baits  used  at  the  lake  during 
this  survey.  Minnows  (usually  small  golden  shiners)  were 
of  course  considered  to  be  ideal  bait  for  crappies,  but  fliers 
seemed  to  be  caught  equally  well  by  the  minnows  and  worms. 
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Fishing  success  at  Lake  Drummond  usually  requires  a 
good  boat  and  motor.  Nearly  97  per  cent  of  the  fishermen 
surveyed  fished  from  boats,  and  although  the  lake  is  quite 
shallow  no  anglers  were  known  to  have  waded  while  fishing. 
However,  strong  prevailing  winds  often  make  the  surface 
of  Lake  Drummond  quite  rough  and  choppy,  so  be  sure 
that  your  boat  and  motor  are  of  sufficient  size  to  navigate 
this  lake  safely  and  be  sure  to  be  equipped  with  good  life 
preservers  before  attempting  to  fish. 

The  94  fishermen  in  the  survey,  on  the  average,  fished 
3.5  hours  and  caught  10.5  fish.  Although  they  caught  a 
total  of  twelve  different  species  of  fish,  the  black  crappie 
and  flier  comprised  85%  of  the  984  fish  they  caught  and 
kept.  Large  black  crappies  are  the  most  highly  prized  game 
fish  in  Lake  Drummond  where  the  largest  ones  are  reported 
to  weigh  2.5  to  three  pounds.  However,  during  May,  1968, 
fishermen  stated  that  they  caught  fewer  and  smaller  crappies 
than  they  had  during  previous  years  at  the  lake,  and  they 
reported  that  the  quality  of  its  crappie  fishing  had  been 
decreasing  for  the  past  several  years.  Although  nearly  70 
per   cent  of  the   240   crappies   checked   during  this   survey 


ranged  from  6.5  to  7.5  inches  in  length  and  weighed  only 
an  average  of  0.29  lbs.,  the  largest  was  15  inches  long  and 
weighed  1.6  lbs.  And.  as  many  fishermen  know  well,  crappies 
are  certainly  delicious  food  fish. 

The  flier  was  the  most  abundant  species  caught  and  kept 
by  the  fishermen  interviewed.  This  relatively  small  southern 
sunfish  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  species  in  the 
lake.  It  is  a  very  good  pan  fish  being  comparable  to  the 
bluegill  in  fighting  ability  and  palatability,  but  smaller  in 
size.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  597  fliers  caught  by  the 
fishermen  varied  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length. 

Yellow  bullheads,  usually  between  six  and  eight  inches 
long,  and  yellow  perch,  most  of  which  were  between  four 
and  six  inches  long,  were  found  to  be  extremely  abundant 
in  Lake  Drummond,  but  of  very  little  value  as  game  fish. 
Both  species,  especially  the  yellow  perch,  were  considered 
to  be  nuisances  to  most  fishermen  at  the  lake  because  of  their 


Anglers  tangle  with   other   Lake   Drummond   denizens,   too:   gar 
at  left,  large  bowfin  at  right. 

small  sizes  and  habit  of  stealing  bait  meant  for  the  larger 
fliers  and  crappies. 

Other  species  caught  in  small  numbers  at  the  lake  during 
the  survey  were :  white  catfish,  bluegill,  brown  bullhead, 
warmouth,  pumpkinseed,  bowfin,  American  eel,  and  golden 
shiner.  The  populations  of  these  species  (except  for  the  white 
catfish  and  golden  shiner,  which  of  course  is  not  a  game 
fish)  were  found  to  be  too  small  in  Lake  Drummond  to 
supply  adequate  sport  fishing.  This  was  revealed  not  only  by 
the  creel  survey,  but  by  the  fish  collections  we  made  with 
gill  nets,  hoop  nets,  trammel  nets,  and  rotenone  to  determine 
species  composition  and  relative  abundance  of  the  species 
in  Lake  Drummond. 

Black  crappie  and  flier  fishing  at  Lake  Drummond  with  a 
lightweight  fly  rod  or  cane  pole  offers  good  challenging 
sport.  But  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  escaping  the  crowds  and 
discovering  interesting  and  unusual  environments,  this  bog 
lake  is  especially  suitable.  For  the  solitude  and  wildness  found 
at  Lake  Drummond  as  well  as  the  unusual  scenery  and 
habitat  combine  to  make  a  trip  to  this  subtropical  entity  an 
adventure  to  remember. 
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Happiness  Is  a 

Blue 


THE  Pilgrims  in  Massachusetts  called  the  bluebirds  they 
found  in  the  new  country  'blue  robins'  as  they  re- 
minded the  colonists  of  their  familiar  English  robins. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  nostalgic  pleasure  the  bluebirds 
gave  to  the  first  settlers.  Each  was  about  the  same  size  of 
the  little  European  robin-red  breast,  had  the  same  rosy 
breast,  was  friendly  and  sang  a  warm-hearted,  intimate 
melody.  Perhaps  the  Pilgrims  found  solace  and  contentment 
which  lingered  through  the  years  from  the  bluebirds.  Today 
bluebirds  are  considered  symbols  of  happiness. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why.  To  see  the  first  one  of  the 
season  is  a  moment  of  indescribable  joy.  Often,  while  the 
sky  is  still  granite^gray  and  the  stark  bare  limbs  of  the 
trees  are  taut  in  expectancy  of  snow,  there  will  suddenly 
be  a  flashing  glint  of  blue  wings.  At  our  place  on  the  Hazel 
River  the  little  blue-clad  homecomer  immediately  perches 
on  the  telephone  wire  to  announce.  "Here  I  am.  Here  I  am.  ' 

My  husband,  who  speaks  bluebird  language,  rushes  out 
with  a  welcome.  Some  years  the  males  arrive  one  at  a  time 
to  be  joined  later  by  the  females  but  this  last  March  a  pair 
appeared  together.  They  clearly  told  us  of  their  presence 
before  winging  off  to  the  rim  of  the  woods  to  check  the 
nesting  boxes,  to  drink  from  a  birdbath.  and  search  the 
forest  floor  and  rotted  trees  for  insects  or  dried  fruits. 

The  bluebird  belongs  to  the  thrush  family  and  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  robin.  Eastern  bluebirds  live  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  southern  Canada  south  to  the  Gulf  states. 
The  mountain  bluebird  of  western  North  America  inhabits 
open  areas  wherever  trees  are  available  for  nesting  and 
perching,  which  may  be  from  below  the  timber  line  in  high 
ranges  of  western  Canada  to  the  pine-covered  ridges  of  the 
plains  and  in  some  areas  to  the  cottonwood  groves. 

These  scattered  kinsmeri  warble  sweetly  and  display  the 
same  charming  confidence  in  the  friendliness  of  man.  Blue- 
birds differ  from  other  members  of  the  thrush  family  by 
their  nesting  habits  and  color.  They  prefer  to  nest  in  hollows 
of  stumps,  rotted  posts  and  woodpecker  cavities  in  trees  in 
open  country  but  with  a  forest  nearby. 

They  wear  colors  that  could  be  called  red.  white  and  blue. 
The  male  is  the  little  patriot  witli  brilliant  blue  upper  parts, 
wings  and  tail;  a  rich  cinnamon  red  marks  the  throat,  breast 
and  sides;  with  white  showing  on  the  underparts.  The  fe- 
males' feathers  are  gray  and  rather  dull  but  there  is  a 
discernible  blueish  tinge  as  if  each  has  had  a  blue  rinse. 
The  young  have  speckled  breasts.  An  old  legend  tells  that  the 
bluebirds  were  originally  a  drab  gray  but  that  they  sang  so 
joyously  on  the  night  the  (Christ  Child  was  l)orn  they  were 
granted  a  wish  to  change  to  another  color  if  they  chose. 
They  asked  to  be  like  the  turquoise  sky. 

There  has  been  increasing  concern  over  the  declining 
number  of  bluebirds  which  may  be  the  result  of  three  rea- 
sons: their  natural  nesting  sites  have  about  disappeared; 
winters  have   been   extremely   severe   even   in   the   southern 
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states;  and  their  insect  diet  makes  the  birds  particularly 
vulnerable  to  insect-control  measures  that  use  chemical 
poisons.  It  is  hoped  the  pesticide  danger  will  lessen  and  early 
spring  cold  can  be  weathered  as  proved  by  their  late  de- 
parture in  the  winter  and  early  arrival.  They  are  dependent, 
however,  on  man  for  homes  as  they  lack  the  equipment  to 
drill  the  holes  for  nests. 

Fortunately,  the  bluebirds  will  accept  man-made  homes  if 
they  are  proportioned  and  located  to  suit  the  birds.  A  small 
expenditure  of  time  and  work,  some  consideration  of  con- 
struction and  location  may  act  as  magnets  to  bring  back 
the  bluebirds  to  suburban  and  even  urban  yards.  Any  time 
of  the  year  is  the  right  time  to  build  a  bluebird  house.  If  it 
is  not  used  immediately  it  may  be  noticed  and  remembered 
for  the  next  nesting  season. 

A  well  built  bluebird  house  should  be  durable.  rainj)roof, 
cool,  and  easy  to  clean.  Its  location  is  important.  The  nest 
boxes  should  not  be  too  close  together  as  the  birds  like 
spaciousness  around  them.  They  prefer  to  be  close  to  a 
wooded  area  but  not  in  it.  Many  bluebird  nest  boxes  have 
been  placed  on  fence  posts  which  makes  them  available  to 
cats,  snakes,  and  children.  Bluebird  nests  attached  to  trees  are 
open-house  invitations  to  snakes  and  squirrels.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  boxes  be  mounted  from  five  to  ten  feet  above 
ground.   Low   locations   are   always  exposed   to   predators. 

My  husband  uses  two  sizes  of  iron  pipe.  The  nest  box  is 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  smaller  sized  pipe  which  is  then 
inserted  in  the  larger  pipe  which  has  been  solidly  pounded 
in  the  earth.  This  makes  cleaning  the  nest  simple  by  remov- 
ing the  upper  pipe  which  holds  the  nest.  The  nesting  boxes 
should  not  be  close  to  each  other  and  at  least  six  feet  from 
any  bush,  tree,  or  building.  However  a  nearby  tree  is  de- 
sirable to  which  the  young  birds  may  fly  when  they  are 
learning  to  use  their  wings. 

Bluebird  houses  should  be  made  of  clean  wood  and  con- 
form to  the  following  dimensions:  eight  to  ten  inches  deep, 
five  by  five  inches  for  the  floor  area  but  if  sparrows  are  a 
problem  the  floor  space  can  be  as  small  as  three  and  one-half 
by  three  and  one-half.  The  diameter  of  the  round  entrance 
hole  is  important,  exactly  one  and  one-half  inch.  Two  one- 
fourth  inch  holes  should  be  drilled  on  opposite  sides  near 
the  top  for  ventilation  and  four  one-eighth  inch  holes  drilled 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  There  should  be  no  perch.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  box  must  be  easily  opened 
for  cleaning.  The  slanted,  sturdy  roofs  on  our  boxes  are 
tightly  hinged. 

By  using  one  inch  boards  for  the  box  and  placing  a  double 
thickness  on  the  front  where  the  entry  hole  is  placed  it  is 
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difficult  for  a  cat  or  raccoon  or  squirrel  to  reach  inside  for 
the  eggs.  The  inside  of  the  box  below  the  entry  hole  should 
be  roughened  to  enable  the  young  birds  to  climb  to  the  hole. 
The  boxes  can  be  painted  on  the  outside  only  using  dull 
colors  of  blue,  brown  or  green.  They  can  just  as  well  be  left 
to  weather  naturally. 

Bluebirds  can  be  as  highly  individualistic  as  the  tempera- 
mental mockingbird.  We  have  the  four  nesting  boxes  properly 
built  and  mounted  but  only  two  have  ever  been  used.  Why? 
We  don't  know.  We  had  read  that  the  birds  liked  rough- 
textured,  rustic  boxes  so  one  was  covered  with  bark  slabs. 
Not  any  bird,  even  sparrows  or  wrens,  has  considered  it. 

Yet  we  were  given  a  ready-made  martin  house  of  four 
apartments.  There  are  no  martins  in  this  wooded  section 
but  since  the  house  is  attractive  my  husband  placed  it  on  a 
pole  fifteen  feet  in  the  air  close  to  the  driveway.  Every  year 
two  pairs  of  bluebirds  have  used  it;  as  a  duplex,  no  doubt. 
The  front  and  back  railed  porches  make  wonderful  singing 
posts  for  the  males  while  the  mothers  are  on  the  nest.  The 
four  adults  pause  there  as  they  bring  cutworms  and  insects  to 
the  insatiable  young.  We  have  no  idea  when  or  where  the 
birdlings  fly  for  the  first  time  as  it  has  no  closeby  tree. 
Perhaps  they  are  the  brood  we  watched  get  a  flving  lesson 
one  afternoon.  Mother  and  father  perched  on  the  telephone 
wire  with  four  young  teetering  between  them.  One  after 
the  other  small  bird  took  off  with  much  wing  fluttering  and 
returned  triumphantly  to  perch  before  flying  again. 

We  now  have  four  pairs  of  bluebirds  nesting.  The  first 
pair  chose  one  of  the  used  nest  boxes  with  much  delibera- 
tion. They  went  inside  and  came  out  to  sit  on  the  roof  and 
look  o^er  the  landscape.  They  seemed  to  measure  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  birdbath.  The  second  pair  went  to  the  martin 
house  without  hesitation.  The  third  pair  caused  a  little 
trouble  and  there  were  some  attempts  of  battle  between  the 
males  and  scoldings  by  the  females  but  they  settled  down  in 
the  other  used  bird  house.  The  fourth  pair  was  a  surprise 
to  us,  but  they  took  the  other  apartment  in  the  martin  house. 

The  bluebird  couples  gather  grass  and  twigs  to  place  in 
the  boxes  and  nesting  gets  underway.  From  three  to  six 
pale  blue  eggs  are  laid.  They  are  hatched  blind,  helpless 
and  almost  naked. 

As  expected,  the  parents  are  demonstrative  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  devotion  to  each  other  and  give  affectionate, 
unceasing  care  to  their  young.  The  older  birds  work  from 
dawn  to  dusk  gathering  insects  and  worms  for  the  fledgings. 
It  is  not  until  the  youngsters  are  able  to  fly  that  the  blue 
gradually  appears  in  their  feathers.  There  are  usually  two 
broods  of  baby  birds  to  each  pair  in  the  summer. 
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Male  eastern  bluebird,  at  nest  box. 

After  the  young  ones  are  self-sufficient  the  bluebirds  tend 
to  stay  in  family  groups,  flocking  to  where  insects  are  still 
plentiful.  They  seem  to  feel  some  bond  of  affection  for  the 
home  nest  as  they  are  often  seen  around  it  or  in  a  nearby 
tree  through  the  rest  of  the  summer  and   autumn. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  lovelier  sight  than  bluebirds  around 
a  birdbath.  Often  three  or  more  will  get  into  the  large, 
shallow  bowl  and  with  sparkling  wings  splash  the  water  into 
crystal  prisms.  Then  they  line  up  on  a  wire  to  dry  and  snare 
food.  They  are  adept  at  sailing  forth  from  a  lookout  perch 
to  snap  a  passing  insect  and  return  to  the  perch  to  eat  it. 
Their  steady  but  undulating  flight  is  probably  a  result  of 
catching  food  on  the  wing. 

Bluebirds  stay  with  us  longer  than  any  other  migratory 
birds.  The  hours  of  darkness  out-measure  the  daylight  hours, 
the  soft  winds  of  summer  turn  brisk  in  autumn  and  frigid 
in  early  winter  before  they  leave.  Now  their  diet  is  made  up 
of  berries  from  wild  vines  and  brush  row  shrubs.  One  day 
in  November  they  will  be  gone.  The  pewter  sky  will  not  be 
brightened  with  summer-turquoise  wings.  Their  sweet  songs 
will  be  lost  to  the  black  crow's  call. 

When  Carolus  Linnaeus,  1707-78.  the  Swedish  naturalist, 
devised  the  modern  system  of  zoological  nomenclature,  he 
left  us  with  some  strange  names.  The  small  North  American 
thrush  of  bluish  back  and  reddish  breast  became  SIALIA 
SIALIS,  syllables  that  are  caressingly  soft  and  befitting  the 
gentle  'blue  robin'  or  bluebird.  This  is  the  bird  that  is  the 
best  loved  and  most  cherished  of  all  the  birds  in  the  bird 
kingdom. 
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How  To   Put  SPOTS  Before  Your   Eyes 


REMEMBER  the  old  saying,  "God  mu.<t  !o\f  the  poor, 
he  made  so  many  of  them'"  ?  Without  being  irreli- 
gious, vou  could  say  the  same  of  spot  in  their  years  of 
abundance.  Spot  may  be  characterized  as  a  small  fish  whicli 
many  people  love  to  catch,  eat.  and  thoroughly  enjoy. 

A  member  of  the  world-wide  sea  trout,  whiting,  croaker 
tribe,  the  spot  takes  its  sensible  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  a  spot,  or  sometimes  even  two  spots.  These  are  located 
just  behind  the  gill  covers  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The 
larger,  but  related  channel  bass,  is  a  cousin  with  spots,  but 
channel  bass  bear  their  spots  at  the  tail  end  instead  of 
proudly  up  front. 

Despite  apocryphal  stories  about  the  spot  getting  his  marks 
from  the  fingers  of  St.  Peter  and  other  commercial  fishermen 
of  antiquity,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  nobody  knows 
why  the  spot  has  spots,  or  for  that  matter  why  a  Dalmatian 
dog  has  spots  all  over. 

Small  and  silvery,  generally  hungry,  a  good  fighter  for 
his  size  of  about  a  half  poiuul.  and  delicious  on  the  table, 
the  spot  deserves  his  popularity. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  these  fish  often  roam  the  salt 
waters  of  \  irginia  in  huge  schools  during  peak  years,  some 
anglers  find  it  hard  to  catch  enough  for  a  meal,  even  in 
years  of  spot  abundance.  This  year  it  will  be  much  harder 
for  them. 

Spot,  like  sunspots.  locusts,  and  other  phenomena,  run  in 
cycles.  Some  years,  they  are  abundant.  1970  was  the  best 
year  for  spot  in  a  generation.  But  other  years,  maybe  even 
in  1971.  you  might  think  the  species  is  on  the  verge  of 
extinction.  It  i.sn't,  though.  The  basic  problem  is  that  the 
spot  is  a  short-lived  fish,  and  two  year  olds  ranging  from 
nine  to  eleven  inches  are  the  bulk  of  fish  caught.  There- 
fore, carryover  after  a  peak  year  is  slim.  Also,  1969  was 
a  poor  spawning  year,  so  this  season's  spot  action  will  be 
down. 

Ive  heard  that  spot  are  abundant  every  17  years.  On  this 
basis,  the  next  sensational  vear  for  them  will  be  in  1987 
and  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  it. 

Bccau.-c  1971  will  not  be  a  banner  spot  year,  its  more 
important,  if  you're  to  get  them,  that  you  know  the  fine 
points  of  catching  this  interesting  fish. 

First  rule  of  the  game  is  light  tackle.  Light  fresh-water 
spinning  or  bait-casting  gear  is  ideal.  A  six  pound  test 
monofilament  line  won't  s|)0()k  the  fish.  And  liglit  gear 
insures  that  you  can  feel  every  nibble. 

Your  terminal  rig  is  important.  And  since  most  spot  fish- 
ing is  in  rather  shallow  water  with  limited  tides,  a  one 
ounce  sinker  is  ample.  |)r<)\iding  \(iu  use  light  line.  The 
sinker  goes  on  the  end  of  your  liru'.  Above  it.  at  one  foot 
intervals  or  slightly  less,  loop  on  two  or  three  small  Iiooks. 
You  can  stop  tangling  by  using  three  wa\  swixcls  with  two 
sections  going  vertically  to  \our  line  ami  the  third  cariAing 
the  hook  on  an  eight  inch  leader. 

You  can  buy  spot  rigs  ready  made,  but  you'll  .save  money 
by  assembling  your  own.  Also,  I  have  a  subtle  feeling  that 
the  less  wire  and  flash  of  metal  the  better. 

No  question  about  it,  the  choice  bait  for  spot  is  blood- 
worms. But  at  $1.40  or  more  per  dozen,  this  can  gel  ex- 
pensive. Actually  garden  hackle,  e.speciallv  the  small  red 
wigglers  sold  in  bait  stores,  will  do  fairh   well.  On  the  other 
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hand,  sandworms  are  good  too  and  sometimes  clieaijer  than 
bloodworms. 

If  you  really  want  to  ])ull  a  coup  on  the  bait  dealers,  go  to 
your  favorite  super-market  and  buy  a  half  poinid  of  small, 
uncooked  shrimp.  Chit  these  up  to  fit  your  No.  6  hooks,  and 
you'll  get  as  many  hits  as  you  woidd  on  bloodworms  at  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  price.  Small  bits  of  peeler  and  soft 
crab  work  well  too,  but  shrimp  is  easier  to  use  and  tougher. 

One  vital  thing  if  you're  going  to  catch  spot  in  an  off 
year  is  chum,  ('anned  red-meat  tuna,  sold  for  cat-food  at  a 
few  cents  per  can,  is  ideal.  All  you  need  do  is  cut  plenty 
holes  around  top  and  bottom  with  a  beer  can  opener  and 
sink  to  bottom  within  a  small  orange  sack.  A  few  small 
rocks,  or  an  eight  ounce  sinker  left  over  from  some  deep-sea 
trip,  will  get  your  chum  to  bottom  and  the  current  will  do 
the  rest.  A  few  jiggles  won't  hurt,  though. 

Where  do  you  fish  for  spot?  .Since  their  full  name  is 
sometimes  given  as  Norfolk  s|)Ot.  you  can  figure  that  aroimd 
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the  mouth  of  tlie  C'hesapeake  is  terrific,  it  is,  especially  off 
Ocean  \  iew  in  September.  But  the  lower  areas  of  the 
James.  ^  ork,  I^iankatank.  Rappahannock,  and  Potomac 
Rivers  have  plenty  of  spot,  as  does  the  Ghesajjeake  itself. 

As  a  rule,  you  want  a  sandy  l)Ottom  in  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
of  water  for  best  results.  And  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  an  eye 
peeled  for  other  boats  and  watch  how  they  are  doing.  Spot 
are  .school  fish,  and  while  you  don't  want  to  be  a  poor 
sport  while  jjulling  alongside  of  some  otiier  craft,  you  can 
anchor  a  reasonable  distance  away. 

If  you  have  a  fathometer  aboard,  try  your  luck  on  ridges, 
especially  if  these  are  near  marked  channels  where  fish  can 
trade  up  and  down. 

.Spot  fi.shing  brings  many  bonuses.  Sunshine,  fresh  air. 
and  good  eating  are  a  few.  Others  are  the  large  trout,  blue- 
fish,  rockfish,  pigfish.  and  other  species  that  will  respond 
to  your  chum  and  grab  whatever  you're  using  for  bait. 

So  try  it.  You  may  find  there's  nothing  like  silvery  spot 
before  your  eyes  to  make  you  feel  better  than  ever  before. 
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DEER  management  would  be  much  simplified  if  we  only 
knew  the  number  of  deer  in  the  area.  Unless  the  ani- 
mals are  fenced  in  a  relatively  small  field  with  little 
or  no  cover,  actual  counting  of  the  herd  is  nearly  impossible. 

Many  sampling  methods  have  been  tried  and  for  a  par- 
ticular situation  may  be  .satisfactory.  (Counting  animals 
requires  being  able  to  see  them.  When  deer  are  free  to 
move  at  will,  there  is  no  way  to  be  sure  what  percentage 
are  seen  using  a  given  situation. 

Some  census  methods  used  include  track  counts,  drive 
census,  strip  counts,  and  hunter  observations. 

Counting  deer  pellets  (fecal  droppings)  is  a  method  that 
is  satisfactory  in  some  areas.  Michigan  has  used  deer  pellet 
counts  as  a  sampling  method  for  at  least  10  years  and  finds 
it  satisfactory.  Where  dung  beatles  do  not  destroy  the  pellets 
they  may  remain  8  to  12  months. 

Without  knowledge  of  the  defecation  rate  of  deer,  this 
system  would  not  work.  Studies  by  Eberhart  and  Van  Etten 
and  others  using  penned  deer  indicate  that  diet,  age  and 
time  of  year  may  influence  the  rate  of  defecation.  When 
pellet  surveys  are  made  after  leaf  fall,  an  average  of  12.7 
groups  per  day  is  general!)    accepted  as  close  enough. 

If  we  count  the  number  of  pellet  groups  in  an  area  and 
divide  it  by  12.7  we  will  get  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  the  total  deer-days  of  use  on  the  area.  Deer-days  divided 
by  days  equals  deer.  Therefore,  if  deer-days  are  divided  by 
the  number  of  days  over  which  the  groups  were  deposited, 
the  number  of  deer  present  can  be  determined  (Eberhardt 
and  Van  Etten,  1956). 

Michigan  {('..  L.  Bennett,  Jr.,  1966)  found  that  most 
pellet  groups  were  covered  during  leaf  fall  so  that  only 
groups  deposited  after  leaf  fall  are  visible.  This  holds  true 
in  Virginia  for  decidous  hardwood  forest  but  in  some  pine 
and  scrub  hardwoods,  the  leaf  fall  does  not  completely 
blanket  the  ground  and  in  some  areas  where  there  is  grass 
or  bare  ground  the  pellets  remain  exposed  until  they  disinte- 
grate or  are  destroyed  by  insects. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  pellet  count  system  is  its  adapta- 
tion to  a  random  sampling  system  which  makes  possible 
a  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  to  estimate  the  deer  popu- 
lation. 

The  basic  procedure  involves  the  establishment  of  plots 
for  sampling  a  given  area  and  making  a  complete  count  of 
all  pellet  groups  within  the  plots.  This  data  then  is  ex- 
panded into  a  total  estimate  of  deer  in  the  sample  area. 

To  determine  if  deer  pellet  counts  could  be  adopted  to 
census  Virginia's  deer  herds  two  study  areas  were  selected. 
These  areas  were  Yorktown  Naval  Weapons  Station  and 
Quantico  Marine  Gorps  Base.  Michigan's  (G.  L.  Bennett.  Jr., 
1966  &  1967)  deer  pellet  survey  technique  was  used  as  a 
pattern.  This  article  deals  primarily  with  work  done  on 
Quantico  Marine  Gorps  Base.  The  methods  used  were  similar 
for  both  areas. 

Obviously  all  the  pellet  groups  on  an  area  as  large  as 
Quantico  Marine  Gorps  Base  could  not  be  counted.  Sample 
plots  were  selected  by  a  stratified  random  sample  and  320 
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Game   populations  usually  are   hard   to  count,  and  deer  are  no 
exception. 

Counting  Deer  (Continued  from   page  9) 

sample  plots  were  selected.  Sample  plots  were  located  along 
40  courses  of  eight  plots  each.  The  starting  point  of  each 
plot  was  spaced  five  chains  apart  along  the  course  line.  All 
course  lines  oriented  on  a  North-South  bearing.  Each  plot 
72.6  feet  by  12  feet  (1/50  acre)  was  laid  out  on  a  bearing 
of  45  degrees  from  north. 

Using  two-man  crews,  consisting  of  a  state  game  biologist 
and  a  Marine,  course  lines  were  located  and  marked  with 
flagging.  Iron  pipe  with  tops  painted  orange  were  used  for 
stakes  to  mark  starting  points  and  plot  markers.  All  courses 
were  laid  out  on  a  true  north  bearing.  The  course  lines  were 
located  and  starting  points  and  plot  stakes  positioned  by 
crews  on  March  13  and  14,  1968.  Two-man  crews  were  also 
used  to  make  the  pellet  counts. 

White  plastic  clothes  line  stretched  between  the  two  plot 
stakes  was  used  to  mark  the  center  of  the  plot.  Each  man 
used  a  bamboo  pole  marked  for  six  feet  to  locate  the  plot 

Deer    pellets    are    easier    to    count    than    deer,    and    under    some 

circumstances  can   be  a  useful   indicator  of  the  size  of  a  deer 

population. 
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boundary  from  the  centerline.  Each  crewman  searched  one 
half  the  plot  marking  all  pellet  groups  found ;  the  men 
then  switched  sides  and  checked  the  other  crewman's  count 
on  the  other  half  of  the  plot.  The  biologist  on  each  crew 
was  responsible  for  aging  all  groups  found.  Strewn-out  pellet 
groups  were  not  counted  if  over  half  the  group  was  found 
outside  the  plot.  The  pellet  count  study  was  started  at  York- 
town  Naval  Weapons  Station  in  the  spring  of  1967  and  at 
Quantico  Marine  Corps  Base  in  the  spring  of  1968.  Pellet 
counts  were  made  each  year  during  the  first  10  or  12  days 
of  April  at  Quantico.  Early  April  was  chosen  because  it 
was  the  latest  date  during  which  crews  had  good  visibility 
before  trees  started  developing  buds  and  leaves  which  re- 
stricted sight  and  location  of  plot  stakes  along  the  course 
lines. 

Difficulty  of  determining  age  of  pellet  groups  resulted  in  a 
second  study  being  set  up  at  QMCB  in  which  known  age 
pellet  groups  were  marked  in  four  different  cover  types 
found  on  QMCB.  These  types  include  hardwood,  pine, 
grass  and  bare  ground.  Observance  of  these  known  age 
groups  assisted  all  crewmen  in  better  judging  different  age 
groups. 

Results  of  the  pellet  counts  estimated  a  somewhat  higher 
deer  population  on  Quantico  than  previously  estimated. 
Table  below  gives  deer  estimated  by  statistical  analvsis  of  the 
data  collected  in  April  1968,  1969,  and  1970  adjusted  to 
mid-leaf  fall.  This  includes  deer  killed  from  mid-leaf  fall  to 
date  of  count. 

ESTIMATES  (STANDARD  ERROR)  OF 
DEER  POPULATION 

Adjusted  for 
Gross  Estimates  Mortality 

Total  Deer  Deer  per  Sq.  Mi.     Total  Deer 


New  Groups 

1967-68 
68-69 
69-70 

New  &  Old 
Groups 

1967-68 
68-69 
69-70 


4397  ±  709 
4767  ±  662 
7899  ±  1096.4 


5420  ±  764 
7173  ±  1258 
9153  ±  1012.5 


53.6  ±  8.6 

58.1  ±  8.1 

96.29  ±  13.4 


66.1  ±  9.3 

87.4  ±  15.3 

111.58  ±  12.3 


4570 
5077 
8256 


5593 
7783 
9510 


Could  these  figures  be  correct?  The  jumps  in  deer  totals 
for  the  1969-70  groups  seem  very  large  indeed.  However, 
if  we  consider  the  legal  harvest  we  find  a  big  increase  in 
the  kill  for  1970-71.  Condition  of  the  yearling  bucks  (our 
yardstick  of  a  deer  range)  changed  indicating  that  the 
base  has  a  very  high  population.  Yearling  buck  weights 
and  percent  spikes  have  shown  a  definite  trend  to  over- 
population. Average  field  dressed  weights  dropped  from 
95.4  pounds  in  1968  to  81.7  in  1970.  Percent  of  spikes  in- 
creased from  15.9  in  1968  to  58.7  in  1970.  Both  arc  good 
indicators  of  a  decrease  in  quality  and  quantity  of  food 
available. 

To  reduce  the  deer  population  to  carrying  capacity  the 
hunting  season  and  bag  limit  were  adjusted  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  deer  killed  was  accomplished  in  the  1970- 
71  season. 

The  time  and  cost  preclude  the  use  of  deer  pellet  counts 
on  a  statewide  basis,  but  on  highly  managed  areas  where 
a  continuing  population  estimate  is  needed  it  has  good 
possibilities. 
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TRAMPING  ALONG    THE   TRANSECTS 


By  BILL  WEEKES 
Blacksburg 


IN  the  chill  winds  of  late  March,  chain  gangs  from  Vir- 
ginia Tech  are  let  loose  in  the  hills  of  Jefferson  National 
Forest  to  find  what  food  they  can. 

("ruel  and  unusual  punishment  for  lionor  code  violators? 
No.  Field  trip  for  survival  training  course  enrollees?   No. 

Grad  students,  perhaps,  from  the  Division  of  Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Sciences  measuring  woody  vegetation  on  transect 
plots  at  the  n.422-acre  Broad  Run  Research  Area  in  Craig 
(bounty?  Right. 

Every  two  or  three  years  since  1960,  F&W  grad  students 
have  been  recording  woody  growth  on  the  forest  floor  at  12 
permanent  stations  set  off  along  the  Ql/^-mile  dirt  access 
road  that  meanders  through  the  research  area. 

Originally,  woody  vegetation  was  being  observed  and  re- 
corded to  see  what  impact,  if  any,  deer  browsing  might  have 
on  it.  During  recent  years,  field  observations  and  deer  rumen 
analyses  have  revealed  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
browse  (the  current  annual  growth  of  woody  plants)  as  an 
important  or  significant  food  in  the  deer's  winter  diet  (dead 
leaves  are  much  more  significant).  And  so,  Tech  wildlifers, 
during  their  spring  "break,"  stretch  their  metal  tapes  be- 
neath the  mixed  oak-pine  canopy,  not  so  much  to  measure 
the  effect  of  browsing  on  vegetation,  but  rather  what  effect 
selective  timber  cutting  might  have  on  plant  succession 
(the  cropping  up  of  new  growth  from  the  forest  floor).  The 
permanent  transects  give  students  an  outdoor  laboratory 
exercise  in  determining  liow  much  understory  growth  will 
result  from  normal  ecological  succession. 

Graduate  students  at  V.P.I,  draw  transect  chain  through  woods. 


"Thirty-five  to  36.  N,  S.  Q.a.,  three  hits." 

''Forty-one  to  42.  N,  S,  Va..  five  hits." 

The  verbal  shorthand  is  uttered  by  a  grad  student  as  he 
inches  his  way  along  the  ground,  peering  down  at  it  as  if 
.searching  for  a  lost  contact  lens.  Another  student  stands  by, 
paper  on  clipboard,  dutifully  recording  these  verbal  symbols. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

The  student  is  relaying  information  about  the  vegetation 


_       -  — :  V 7  -    f- 


Professor    James    Whelan    explains    format    for    recording    data 

gathered  along  transect  line,  while  Robert  Clements   (left)  and 

Ed  Rayburn  listen. 

he  sees  cutting  across  an  invisible  plane  that  stands  4^2  f^^t 
above  the  tape.  The  tape,  called  a  "chain,"  is  66  feet  long 
and  is  divided  into  100  parts,  each  6.6  inches  long,  cafled 
"links."  Vegetation  is  recorded  link  by  link. 

Between  link  marker  35  and  36.  the  student  sees  a  woody 
plant  that  is  "N".  not  browsed;  "S",  a  seedling  (three  feet 
or  less);  and  a  white  oak  {Querus  alba).  Looking  down 
from  4^/2  feet  above,  the  students  spots  twigs  of  Q.  alba 
cross  the  plane  three  times  (three  "hits").  In  case  two,  the 
student  observes,  between  marker  41  and  42,  a  woody  plant 
that  was  not  browsed,  that  was  a  seedling  blueberry 
{Vaccinium) ,  whose  sprigs  tangle  over  the  chain  in  five 
places. 

.So  it  is  that,  like  detectives  looking  for  clues,  wildlifers 
hover  over  transect  lines  studying  the  minutiae  of  habitat 
transformation.  Overlapping  twigs  with  blunt  clusters  of 
buds  denote  chestnut  or  white  oaks;  pointed  buds  in  a 
cluster  signify  red  or  black  oaks.  The  oaks  comprise  about 
70  percent  of  the  mixed  oak-pine  overstory.  Occasionally 
the  twisted  yellow-green  needles  of  a  Virginia  pine  (Pinus 
virginiana)  seedling  or  the  long  whitish  blue  of  the  white 
pine  {Pinus  Strobus)  will  intercept  the  transects.  Maroon- 
twigged  sourwood  {Oxydendrum  arboreum) ,  husky-branched, 
big-bud  scarred  hickory  iCarya),  red-budded  red  maple 
{Acer  rubrum) ,  black  gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica) ,  and  Rhodo- 
dendron will  make  personal  appearances.  Also  showing  up 
from  time  to  time  are  yellow  poplars    ( Liriodendron  tulipi- 

(Continued  on  page   19) 
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THE  pink  lady's  slipper,  or  mocrasin  flower,  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  nicmliers  of  the  orchid  family.  Once 
much  commoner,  it  has  now  unfortunately  become 
quite  rare,  being  found  only  occasionally  in  deep  woods  on 
rocky,  sandy  soil  and  around  bogs.  Its  range  extends  from 
Newfoundland,  west  to  Manitoba  and  Minnesota,  and  south 
through  \'irginia  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia  where  it 
blooms  in  late  spring  and  earlv  summer. 

The  plant  possesses  two  large,  basal  leaves,  elliptical  in 
shape  and  usually  a  single  flower,  born  on  a  stem  6  to  15 
inches  high.  The  flower  has  two  narrow,  pointed  petals  and 
a  large,  drooping  lip.  fornu^d  into  an  inflated  sac  with  a 
closed  fissure  down  its  whole  length  in  front.  The  flower  is 
nearly  always  pink,  streaked  with  darker  veins,  although 
occasionally  white  flowers  have  been  recorded. 

Cross-fertilization  is  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
lady's  slipper,  and  since  the  stamens  are  placed  behind  the 
pistil,  pollen  must  be  transferred  by  outside  agencies,  bees 
and  other  insects.  The  open  end  of  the  lip  is  nearly  closed 
by  a  single,  broail.  sterile  stamen  behind  wliich  lie  the 
fertile  anthers  and  the  stigma.  A  bee  who  (omes  to  the 
flower  for  nectar  must  squeeze  down  thi'ough  this  narrow 
lip  opening,  brushing  pollen  off  tlie  anthers  onto  his  bocU 
as  he  [)asscs.  When  lie  visits  another  llowcr  and  again 
squeezes  his  wa)  into  tlie  pouch.  s(ini(^  of  tlii,'-  pollen  may  be 
brushed  off  f)nto  the  rccepti\e  stigma  nndci  uliirh  he  mu>t 
pass,  thus  effecting  pollination. 

The  fruit  of  the  lady's  slipper  is  an  ascending  capsule, 
pointed  at  both  ends;  the  seeds  are  scattered  during  the 
summer.  The  young  lady's  slipper  plant  remains  underground 
as  a  root  for  several  \ears  before  [)ushing  any  leaves  above 
the  surface,  and  during  this  period  an  interesting  mycor- 
rhizal  association  occurs  which  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  plant.  The   fungus,  which   may  be  of  several 
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Illustratt'd  by  Lucile  Walton 

different  types,  applies  itself  to  the  young  root,  and  hyphae 
from  the  mycelium  actually  penetrate  the  cells  of  the  root 
cortex.  There,  glycogen  is  manufactured  which  is  used  by 
the  plant  all  the  time  that  it  stays  underground.  When  the 
lady's  slipper  produces  leaves  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  it 
can  manufacture  carbohydrate  in  the  form  of  starch  by  the 
normal  photosynthetic  process.  Although  large  stores  of 
glycogen  are  still  found  in  the  root  at  this  time,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  fungal  association  continues  to  be  essential  for 
the  plant's  nutrition. 

A  close  cousin  of  the  pink  lady's  slipper,  Cypripedium 
reginae  Walt.,  the  showy  lady's  slipper,  was  adopted  at  the 
turn  of  the  centurv  as  the  state  flower  of  Minnesota.  This 
state  led  all  the  others  in  enacting  such  legislation  and  is 
the  only  one  which  has  chosen  a  member  of  the  orchid 
family.  While  Cypripedium  acaule  was  usually  cited  as  the 
state  flower,  this  species  was  never  mentioned  in  the  official 
records.  Cypripedium  calceolus  was  actually  the  first  one 
designated  in  1893,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
range  of  this  flower  did  not  extend  within  the  boundaries  of 
Minnesota,  the  legislature  changed  the  species  in  1902  to 
C.  reginae. 

As  a  mcndicr  of  the  Orchidaceae.  the  pink  lady's  slipper 
shares  a  connection  with  the  classical  story  concerning  the 
name  of  the  family,  a  story  less  attracti\e  than  all  of  the 
flowers  in  the  group.  Orchis  was  the  son  of  a  nymph  and  a 
satyr  and.  according  to  legend,  was  a  creature  of  unbridled 
passion.  At  a  feast  of  Bacchus  he  became  surfeited  with 
wine  and  attacked  a  priestess,  whereupon  \\v  was  mobbed 
bv  the  assembled  company  and  torn  limb  from  limb.  His 
father  prayed  to  the  gods  to  restore  him.  They  refused, 
tempering  their  severity,  however,  by  saying  that  whereas 
Orchis  had  been  a  nuisance  in  life,  he  should  be  beautiful 
in  death — and  so  they  changed  him  into  the  flower  which 
bears  his  name.  Even  the  flower  retained  something  of  its 
originator's  passion,  for  it  was  said  that  anyone  who  ate  the 
root  would   be  at  least  temporarily  converted  into  a  satyr. 

Those  of  us  who  love  the  pink  lady's  slipper  might  wish 
that  some  fear  of  tampering  with  the  orchid  was  retained 
into  the  present  generation.  It  may  be  that  the  very  special- 
ized form  of  the  flower  and  the  complicated  entry  which  an 
insect  nnist  effect  in  order  to  receive  pollen  have  contributed 
to  its  decline.  But  man  has  also  done  his  share  and  must  not 
^liirk  res|)onsil)ilily  for  the  diminishing  numbers  of  this 
orchid.  The  flowers  are  so  attractive  and  make  an  unusual 
and  exotic  discovery  for  those  who  wander  through  the 
woods  of  \  irginia  and  other  places  where  they  grow.  To  pick 
them  is  irresistible  for  thoughtless  peojile  who  have  not 
given  consideration  to  the  future  of  the  species.  Since  each 
plant  has  only  one  flower  annually,  it  is  barred  from  repro- 
duction for  a  whole  year  when  that  one  flower  has  gone. 
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NEW  RECORD  FISH  POURING  IN.  A  new  record  muskellunge,  a  record  largemouth,  and  a  record 

crappie  were  reported  to  the  Game  Commission  this  spring.  The  muskie  was  a  29  pound 
2  3/4  ouncer  pulled  from  the  waters  of  Smith  Mountain  Lake  by  W.  R.  Pugh  of  Vinton. 
The  largemouth,  whose  official  weight  was  reported  as  12  pounds  13  ounces,  was 
taken  from  Western  Branch  Lake  by  Paul  Creggar,  Jr. ,  of  Hopewell.  The  crappie,  taken 
by  Russell  Robertson  of  Charlottesville,  weighed  3  pounds  14  ounces.  A  near  record 
7  pound  3  1/2  ounce  smallmouth  was  also  reported  from  Smith  Mountain  and  a 
probable  12  pound  plus  largemouth  was  taken  from  the  waters  of  Diascund  Reservoir 
but  lost  out  on  a  chance  at  the  record  because  it  was  gutted  before  being  weighed. 

LEE  COUNTY  LAKE  PLANS  GIVEN  NOD.  Preliminary  plans  for  a  100  acre  Game  Commission  lake  to 

be  constructed  on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  have  been  given  tentative  approval 
by  the  Forest  Service.  The  proposed  lake  would  be  located  near  the  community  of 
Keokee.  The  dam  would  be  47  feet  high,  backing  up  40  feet  of  water  in  a  rugged  mountain 
draw.  The  project  will  involve  the  construction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  access 
road  into  the  remote  section.  The  mineral  rights  have  been  reserved  in  the  entire 
watershed  to  protect  the  lake  from  siltation  or  other  pollution.  The  lake  would 
support  warmwater  fishes  and  should  be  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  state. 
The  Commission  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing  final  plans  and  design.  There 
are  opportunities  for  adjacent  recreational  developments  such  as  camping  and  picnic 
facilities  although  none  are  included  in  the  initial  plans. 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  OPENS  DAN  RIVER  TO  ANGLERS.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
and  the  City  of  Danville  have  reached  a  cooperative  agreement  opening  a  1/2  mile 
section  of  the  Dan  River  to  public  fishing.  The  area,  which  involves  city  property 
known  locally  as  the  "Old  Brickyard,"  is  one  of  the  hottest  spots  on  the  Dan  for 
rockfish  in  the  spring.  Doctor  Allan  A.  Hoffman,  of  Danville,  Game  Commissioner  for 
the  Fifth  District ,  negotiated  the  cooperative  agreement  with  the  city. 

Removal  of  fences,  clearing  banks  and  additional  fencing  to  protect  adjoining  property  was 
completed  and  the  area  is  now  officially  open  to  the  public.  The  area  lies  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Dan  River  within  the  city  limits.  The  river  bank  is  lined  with 
boulders,  as  the  river  flows  over  a  series  of  rapids  at  this  point. 

PHEASANTS  RELEASED  IN  WESTMORELAND  COUNTY.  A  shipment  of  100  hybrid  pheasants  from  the 

Game  Commission's  Cumberland  Game  farm  was  released  in  Westmoreland  County  recently, 
reports  Game  Farm  Manager  Dennis  Hart.  "This  marks  the  first  release  of  these  birds 
in  the  county,"  Hart  said,  "and  we  have  high  hopes  that  they  will  take  to  their 
new  surroundings."  Releases  in  King  George,  Lancaster,  Northumberland  and  Richmond 
counties  have  resulted  in  struggling  populations.  During  the  two-day  pheasant 
season  last  fall  a  few  birds  were  killed  in  Lancaster  and  Northumberland  counties. 

The  release  came  about  following  a  request  from  local  representatives  of  the  Virginia 

Wildlife  Federation.  They  aided  in  securing  an  area  for  stocking  which  subsequent 
investigation  by  Game  Commission  Personnel  showed  to  be  suitable  for  the  birds. 

MOUNTAIN  LIONS  GRANTED  PROTECTION  IN  VIRGINIA.  Mountain  lions  were  given  protection  in 
Virginia  by  a  special  regulation  passed  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  in  late  April.  The  move  to  protect  the  big  cats,  long  considered  extinct 
in  Virginia,  was  prompted  by  25  documented  sightings  of  animals  identified  as 
mountain  lions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter  during  the  past  10  years.  Twelve 
of  the  sightings  were  in  1970  suggesting  that  the  cats,  if  they  actually  exist, 
may  be  getting  more  numerous.  Most  of  the  sightings  have  been  at  night  or  under 
poor  lighting  conditions  so  no  photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the  mystery  animals, 
but  many  of  the  observers  were  park  naturalists,  forest  rangers  and  other 
professionals  who  should  be  able  to  differentiate  between  cougars  and  bobcats, 
coyotes,  and  other  similar  appearing  species.  Most  western  states  where  the  cougars 
are  still  found  have  acted  to  protect  them  in  recent  years. 
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EARLY  in  the  morning  on  October  20,  1965,  a  strange 
animal  became  a  traffic  fatality  between  Bridgewater 
and  Mt.  Crawford  in  Rockingham  County.  The  driver 
of  the  car  had  never  seen  an  animal  quite  like  this  one,  so 
called  the  Rockingham  County  Game  Warden,  Ronald 
Wilfong.  The  writer  was  also  called  to  examine  the  animal. 
It  was  a  male,  weighed  40  pounds  and  had  soft,  clean  fur 
which  appeared  to  be  in  an  unusually  good  condition.  It  was 
suspected  to  be  a  coyote,  sometimes  called  a  "brush  wolf," 
but  none  was  supposed  to  be  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
We  knew  it  was  too  small  to  be  a  timber  wolf,  for  while 
adult  male  coyotes  seldom  measure  more  than  four  feet,  with 
a  tail  12-15  inches  long  and  weigh  20  to  50  pounds,  the 
timber  wolf  measures  5y2  feet  long  and  weighs  from  75  to 
100  pounds. 

Exactly  a  month  later,  November  20,  1965.  word  was  re- 
ceived from  Blacksburg  that  a  coyote  had  been  shot  by  a 
graduate  student  near  Brownsburg  in  Rockbridge  County. 
At  that  time  there  was  some  speculation  that  these  two  ani- 
mals may  have  been  traveling  together  since  they  showed 
up  about  the  same  time  not  too  far  apart. 

These  two  records  are  believed  to  be  the  fust  occurrence 
of  the  coyote  in  northern  Virginia  verified  by  a  specimen. 
In  Handley  and  Patton's  Wild  Mammals  of  Virginia,  it  is 
stated  that  coyotes  have  been  killed  in  Rockingham.  High- 
land and  Grayson  Counties  some  time  prior  to  1947,  but  it  is 
believed  now  that  some  of  these  early  records  were  obtained 
by  word-of-mouth  from  hunters  and  trappers.  The  authors 
did  not  recognize  the  species  as  authentic  since  they  knew 
that  occasionally  coyotes  were  brought  in  as  pups  and 
escaped  from  circuses  or  tourists.  However,  it  is  now  known 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  shift  east  of  the  western 
coyote  during  the  past  30  to  '10  years. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  about  coyotes  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia for  five  years.  Then  on  February  2,  1970.  a  station 
wagon  pulled  up  to  the  writer's  office  in  Bridgewater  with 
a  large  animal  laid  out  on  the  tailgate.  It  had  been  shot 
by  a  farmer  near  Mossy  Creek  in  Augusta  (bounty.  He  had 
been  in  his  kitchen  that  morning  and  noticed  two  animals 
circling  a  mare  and  colt  in  his  field.  He  was  able  to  get 
close  enough  to  shoot  one.  but  the  smaller,  darker  aninicil 
was  only  crippled  and  got  away.  The  coyote  that  was  shot 
was  a  27-pound  male  with  a  45y2-inch  body  and  a  13'/2-in<^h 
tail. 

Then  almost  a  month  later,  February  28,  1970,  a  fourth 
coyote  was  caught  in  a  steel  trap  set  by  the  Augusta  ("ounty 
Predator  Trapper,  Cecil  Craun,  and  the  Rockingham  County 
Trapper,  Walter  Leavell.  The  two  trappers  had  combined 
their  skill  to  catch  this  animal. 

During  the  previous  summer  of  1969,  both  cattle  and 
sheep  losses  had  been  reported  by  farmers  in  this  part  of 
Augusta  County.  Some  tried  to  place  the  blame  on  wild 
running  dogs,  hut  something  told  these  trappers  it  was  not 
the  work  of  a  dog  or  fox.  The  animal  that  was  doing  the 
damage  did  not  kill  twice  in  a  row  on  a  particular  farm. 
From  tracks  in  the  snow,  it  was  learned  it  did  not  follow 
established  game  trails  but  would  run  [)arallcl  with  them. 
Ordinary  dirt-hole  sets  used  by  the  trappers  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Finally,  by  using  a  different  set  they  caught  a  86-pound 
female  coyote  that  was  48  inches  long  and  had  a  13% -inch 
tail. 

Skulls  of  the  above  animals  had  been  cleaned  and  .saved. 
Three  of  them  were  taken  to  the  National  Museum  in  Wash- 
inton,  D.  (..  and  identified  bv  Dr.  John  Paradiso.  the  museum 


First   coyote   record   for   Rockingham   County   in   recent  years,  this  40-poi 
was  l<illed  by  a  car  October  20,  1965,  between  Bridgewater  and  Mount  ( 
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Thirty-six    pound    female   coyote   trapped    by   Cecil    Craun   and    Walter   ) 
Augusta  County,  February  28,  1970. 
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mammalogist.  The  measurements  compared  favorably  with 
other  coyotes  and  he  stated  they  were  definitely  coyote  skulls. 
According  to  Dr.  Paradiso,  the  only  dog  skull  that  resembles 
a  coyote  is  that  of  a  collie.  Red  and  grey  fox  skulls  are  much 
smaller.  To  compare  sizes  of  skulls,  a  timber  wolf  skull  was 
borrowed  from  the  museum  and  photographed  along  with 
one  of  a  coyote  and  a  red  fox.  They  are  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture below  and  the  difference  in  size  is  plainly  seen. 

About  the  time  the  coyotes  showed  up  in  Rockingham, 
Rockbridge  and  Augusta  Counties,  some  coyotes  were  caus- 
ing trouble  in  southwest  Virginia  in  Tazewell  and  Lee 
Counties.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1968,  when  Game 
Warden  Supervisor  Ernest  Yeatts  received  calls  about  sheep 
being  killed.  One  landowner  felt  sure  it  was  not  the  work 
of  a  dog  since  only  one  sheep  would  be  killed  in  a  flock, 
apparently  without  warning  or  enough  disturbance  to  stam- 
pede the  rest  of  the  flock.  Word  was  passed  to  State  Trapper 
Gerald  Blank  to  start  trapping  these  animals  to  stop  the  loss 
of  livestock. 

By  piecing  bits  of  information  together,  it  is  believed  the 


area.  They  were  not  seen  again  until  February  1969,  this 
time  at  the  lower  end  of  Thompson  Valley.  Several  boys 
were  rounding  up  livestock  in  a  back  pasture  and  heard 
barking  animals.  They  were  able  to  get  close  enough  to  see 
several  coyotes  holding  a  very  scared  grey  fox  up  a  tree. 
Landowners  in  this  part  of  the  valley  had  started  experienc- 
ing heavy  losses  of  sheep.  In  April  of  1969,  one  of  these 
farmers  had  ridden  horseback  up  to  the  coyotes  several 
times  and  later  had  sold  his  sheep  because  of  heavy  losses. 
All  this  time,  for  a  period  of  about  a  year,  this  pack  of 
coyotes  had  stayed  in  the  same  valley,  probably  because 
they  did  not  want  to  cross  a  main  highway.  During  the 
spring  many  traps  were  set,  but  the  animals  always  seemed 
to  be  one  farm  ahead.  One  evening  about  6:30,  the  trapper 
heard  a  "yip"  on  a  ridge  closeby.  Not  more  than  100  yards 
away,  in  an  open  pasture  in  full  evening  sunlight,  five  coyotes 
were  in  plain  view.  Gerald  said  it  made  a  chill  run  up  his 
back.  The  animals  hestitated  a  second,  then  trotted  over  the 
ridge  and  disappeared.  He  immediately  followed  and  found 
their  fresh  tracks,  which  were  slightly  larger  than  the  track 


Twenty-seven  pound  male  coyote  shot  by  Sam  Hensley 
in  Augusta  County,  February  6,  1970. 


original  pack  consisted  of  eight  animals,  supposedly  the 
result  of  the  union  of  a  female  coyote  with  a  dog.  One  of 
these  had  been  shot  in  September  in  Tazewell  County,  which 
left  seven  of  the  "wild  bunch"  as  the  Commission  trapper 
referred  to  them.  The  first  traps  were  set  on  Mr.  Carl  Cart- 
right's  farm  in  upper  Thompson  Valley.  About  50  men  had 
met  a  day  or  so  before  trapping  started  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  these  animals.  Shortly  after  the  traps  were  set, 
a  reddish  male  coyote  was  caught.  This  left  six  in  the  bunch. 
Because  of  some  back  trouble,  the  trapper  was  forced  to 
return  home  and  did  not  trap  again  until  a  month  later. 
In  the  meantime,  the  local  hunters  chased  the  pack  and  were 
able  to  shoot  a  yellow  female.  The  pack  or  "wild  bunch"  was 
now  down  to  five. 

Trapping  was  attempted  again  for  one  week  in  November. 
Other  animals  were  caught,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
five  coyotes  and  it  was  assumed  they  had  moved  out  of  the 


Comparative  sizes  of  skulls  (left  to  rigint)  of  timber  wolf,  coyote,  and 

red  fox. 


of  a  large  red  fox. 

The  next  day  he  had  three  foxes  in  his  traps,  one  torn 
up  by  another  animal.  This  trapping  continued  into  the 
summer  of  1969  but  no  coyotes  were  caught.  Right  after 
this  trapping  was  discontinued,  seven  Health  Department 
trappers  covered  Tazewell  County  on  a  rabies  control  pro- 
gram but  never  did  catch  any  of  the  "wild  bunch."  It  is 
believed  the  five  known  coyotes  finally  made  it  across  the 
highway  and  into  Russell  County.  Where  they  went  is  any- 
body's guess,  but  they  probably  are  still  down  there. 

The  most  recent  indication  of  coyotes  was  in  Lee  County 
last  October.  Landowners  there  started  losing  livestock  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Governor  to 
have  something  done  about  it.  However,  this  is  another  story 
that  cannot  be  told  now  because  it  is  not  finished. 

All  this  points  up  the  character  of  these  elusive  "critters." 
They  are  wild,  can  kill  a  lot  of  livestock  and,  in  addition, 
can  adapt  themselves  very  well  to  living  close  to  civilization. 
It  is  a  predator  we  would  rather  not  see  established  in 
Virginia. 
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Zcf  Zke 
Mci^^cr  Bom 

By  "BUXNY"  HENSHAW 

Charlottesville 

Names  Have  Been  Chanced  to  Protect  the  Guilty 

rnri  HE  session  was  sparked  off  by  a  towheaded  country 
I  boy  who  appeared  in  the  light  of  our  campfire  on  the 
Shenandoah  late  that  autumn  Sunday.  \\  hen  it  de- 
veloped that  the  beat-up  thermos  jug  he  lugged  was  loaded 
with  soft-shell  crawfish,  well  iced  to  keep  them  so,  we  all 
knew  that  "Sleepy"  Hollough  was  going  to  try  to  beat  that 
kid  out  of  them  one  way  or  unotlicr.  Soft  "'craws"  are 
Sleepy's  favorite  bait  and  they  are  hard  to  come  by.  He  im- 
mediately became  six  feet  two  of  brawny  benevolence  and 
made  his  play.  "Well.  Ole  Timer.  I'll  tell  you  what,  f^ein'  as 
you're  all  through  and  we're  gonna  be  here  a  day  or  two 
longer,  we'll  just  bust  loose  and  pay  you  good  ole  cash  money 
for  those  crabs  you've  got  left  over  tiirrc  Some  of  'em  look 
like  they  might  still  be  ali\e." 

"No  sir,"  replied  the  boy  solemnly."  they  are  too  hard  to 
get  to  sell  any  of  "em — but  I"ll  give  you  a  few  tliough  so  you 
can  catch  yourself  some  bass." 

"That  kid  is  certainly  born  to  the  manner,  isn't  he?"  ob- 
served Will  after  the  boy  had  gone  his  way  with  what  few 
crawfish  Sleepy  had  spared  him. 

"Sure  he  is;  thev  all  are."  answered  \ick  Wilev. 
"Who  is  THEY?" 

"These  live  bait  boys,  of  course.  It's  born  in  "em.  It's  not 
somethin'  they  learn  with  practice.  Thev're  the  old  line 
aristocrats  of  the  fishermen.  Why  do  you  suppose  a  couple  of 
millionaires  will  drive  fifty  miles  at  night  to  poke  around 
under  the  rocks  with  a  seine  hoping  to  come  up  with  a  few 
madtoms  instead  of  water  snakes?  It's  not  that  they  can't  or 
ain't  willing  to  pay  somebodv  to  do  it  for  'em.  It's  because 
it  just  ain't  in  their  blood  to  trust  somebody  else  to  do  it 
right.  You'd  just  as  well  expect  old  Rowdy  to  get  another 
beagle  to  work  a  rabbit  for  him."' 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  Rowdv  slowlv  had  opened  his 
.soft  amber  eyes,  but  seeing  nothing  that  required  his  atten- 
tion had  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  stretched  his  legs  out  even 
straighter  toward  the  fire  and  gone  back  to  sleep. 

"Now  you  take  your  artificial  bait  men,"  continued  Nick. 
"They  kind  of  work  their  way  up  like  gettin"  a  college  educa- 
tion. You  can  generally  tell  pretty  close  to  how  far  along  they 
are  by  the  amount  of  banjo  work  they  drape  around  their 
hatbands.  The  full  load  comes  at  about  the  high  school  senior 
stage.  Then  it  tapers  off  to  where  a  PhD  would  have  only  a 
couple  of  weatherbeaten  flies  that  had  by  then  actually  be- 
come a  part  of  the  band  it.self.  Not  that  I'm  low  ratin'  arti- 
ficial bait.  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  it  myself  .sometimes 
when  T  feel  like  doin'  the  work  rather  than  let  the  bait  do  it. 
But  the  companionship  ju.st  ain't  there.  Everybodv  knows 
that  a  man  can't  talk  to  a  decoy  like  he  can  to  his  dog.  I 
remember  one  time  when  Mac'  hung  and  lost  a  big  trout  in 
a  pool  under  about  a  four  foot  waterfall  over  on  the  Mullpas- 
ture.  f  decided  to  .slip  over  and  try  a  nightcrawler  on  him 
my.self  a  couple  of  days  later.  When  I  oozed  out  from  behind 
a  big  rock  there  stood  Mac  with  his  back  toward  me.  He  was 
so  wrapped  up  in  tryin'  to  take  that  fish  that  he  didn't  know 
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there  was  anybody  else  in  the  world  but  just  him  and  his 
bait  and  the  trout.  As  I  stood  there  wonderin'  what  to  do 
next.  Mac  raised  his  rod  up  and  there  on  his  hook  was  the 
most  magnificent  spring  lizard  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  had 
his  tail  curved  over  his  back  and  his  legs  all  sprawled  out  and 
his  eyes  like  two  coals  of  fire.  Old  Mac  held  his  rod  up  high 
and  .straight  .so  that  lizard  was  right  in  his  face  where  he 
could  look  him  in  the  eye,  and  begged :  "Go  on  back  now  boy 
and  hunt  close;  I  know  he's  in  there." 

We  all  just  sat  tight  and  let  Nick  ramble  on.  When  he 
gets  started  on  a  subject  vou  never  know  what's  coming  next, 
but  it's  generally  worth  waiting  for.  I  often  wonder  how 
many  poor  devils  he  was  speaking  for  when  he  made  one  of 
his  typically  dry  comments  one  night  at  a  campfire  session. 
"It  ain't  that  I'm  away  from  home  so  much  fishin'  and 
campin'  that  my  family  objects  to.  It's  just  that  they  hate  like 
Hell  to  see  me  have  a  good  time." 

Nick  went  on  with,  "The  confidence  that  these  live  bait 
boys  have  in  their  favorite  bait  is  a  glory  to  behold.  Take 
"Ducky,"  for  instance.  You  can  put  him  on  a  river  with  a 
supply  of  it  and  he'll  sit  there  by  the  hour,  happy  as  a  lark, 
with  never  a  nibble.  He's  at  peace  in  his  soul  because  he 
knows  that  the  fish  are  at  fault  and  not  his  bait.  Hut  you  give 
him  a  mess  of  flies  to  choose  from  and  it'll  set  him  off  every 
time.  He'll  change  baits  a  dozen  times,  work  five  miles  of 
water,  wear  his  arm  out  and  get  back  to  camp  after  dark 
plumb  beat  out.  I've  seen  him  do  it  many  a  time.  I  reckon 
it's  .sort  of  a  Jekvll  and  Hyde  deal.  It's  about  like  old 
Rowdy  walkin'  out  on  a  rabbit  he's  workin'  to  hook  up  with 
a  pack  of  those  fancy  dogs  at  a  track  breakin'  themselves 
down  tryin'  to  collect  that  phony  one. 

Ducky  accepted  this  analysis  without  comment  and  Nick 
took  time  out  to  fire  up  one  of  those  insect  repellents  that 
he  buys  for  cigars  before  continuing.  "Eye  appeal  just  about 
runs  the  show  when  a  man  starts  buyin'  artificial  bait.  But 
beautv  sure  ain't  a  factor  when  he  goes  to  choosin"  his  fa- 
vorite live  varictN .  1  reckon  catalpa  worms  can  hold  their  own 
against  the  worst  of  'em  when  it  comes  to  lookin'  downright 
repulsive.  But  they've  got  their  fans  just  the  same  as  young 
mice  or  frogs  or  any  of  the  rest  of  'em.  One  time  I  saw  about 
a  dozen  catalpa  worms  draw  stares  of  envy  that  would  have 
made  diamonds  proud  of  themselves.  They  were  adornin'  a 
little  fat  boy,  at  the  children's  fishin'  rodeo,  who  had  put  'em 
in  a  paper  bag  with  the  neck  twisted  and  stuck  in  the  back  of 
his  belt.  He  didn't  realize  that  they  had  crawled  out  of  the 
bag  and  were  swarmin'  all  over  him.  Anyl)ody  who  could 
have  .seen  the  stares  of  envy  that  the  other  kids  who  didn't 
have  anv  were  aimin'  at  those  varmints  would  have  chalked 
up  diamonds  as  a  poor  second  for  high  class  dtnorations." 


Nick  got  up  to  ainl)le  oxer  and  icananiic  the  wood  on  the 
campfire.  And  during  tin-  lull  ni\  iiiind  went  hark  25  years 
to  wartime,  and  liow  I  had  seen  a  grow])  ol  cadets  pay  tribute 
to  their  idol  with  a  hornet's  nest.  It  all  fitted  in  so  per[ecil\ 
now  that  it  seemed  only  a  few  days  ago  when  I  was  enjoying 
some  armchair  fishing  with  our  commanding  officer  that 
time.  During  the  course  of  conversation  he  mentioned  thai 
there  was  a  large  hornet's  nest  in  a  maple  tree  off  the  far 
side  of  the  runway  that  he  would  just  about  give  his  eyeteeth 
for.  He  was  a  South  Carolina  country  boy  once  more  as  he 
sort  of  laid  hack  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  half  closed  and 
told  me  about  how.  as  a  kid.  he  and  his  buddies  would  knock 
a  nest  down  with  long  poles  and  fight  a  battle  royal  w  ith  the 
hornets  for  the  prize.  According  to  him  a  bream  has  to  be 
just  about  on  the  verge  of  starvation  before  he  will  touch 
anything  except  the  larva  out  of  that  comb  inside.  His  sin- 
cerity, together  with  the  sound  of  the  C.ubs  buzzing  overhead. 
really  made  a  vivid  picture.  He  went  on  to  explain  how  they 
would  keep  the  comb  in  the  springhouse  in  order  to  keep  the 
larva  cool  and  dormant,  and  that  a  good  big  one  would  have 
enough  bait  in  it  for  two  or  three  messes  of  fish.  A  cadet  wlio 
was  in  the  office  filling  out  a  report  of  some  kind  must  have 
been  listening  in.  Anyway,  after  breakfast  Sunday  the  Old 
Man  walked  up  to  me  with  a  snuig  look  on  his  face  and  told 
me  to,  "Get  your  pole  and  meet  me  at  sick  bay."  When  1  got 
there  he  proudly  pulled  the  comb  from  a  large  hornet's  nest 
out  of  one  of  the  refrigerators.  His  eyes  were  moist  and  there- 
was  a  catch  in  his  voice  when  he  said.  "The  pharmacist's 
mate  told  me  that  this  was  in  here  when  he  came  on  duty  this 
morning."  The  sight  of  several  cadets  going  around  with 
swollen  faces  and  hands  for  a  couple  of  days  dispelled  any 
question  as  to  how  that  comb  got  there. 

My  musing  was  dramatically  ended  bv  a  thud  and  shower 
of  sparks  as  Nick  dropped  the  butt  end  of  a  burm-d-through 
log  on  the  fire  before  returning  to  his  chair  where  he  sat  in 
silence  until  Dr.  John  jogged  him  up  with.  "Nick,  how  about 
that  deputy  who  stopped  us  last  summer:  do  you  consider 
him  born  to  the  manner?" 

"Oh,  sure;  in  every  respect."  answered  Nick. 

Someone  asked  what  had  happened  and  Nick  said.  "You 
tell  'em,  Doc;  I'm  studyin'  over  somethin'." 

"Well."  began  Dr.  John,  "Nick  and  I  were  headed  down 
the  valley  one  scorching  day  la.st  summer  trying  to  keep  a 
bucket  of  minnows  alive  until  we  could  get  to  camp.  A 
couple  of  boxcars  had  jumped  the  track  at  Stanley  and  we 
had  to  sit  there  marking  time  for  about  a  half  hour  before  the 
road  was  cleared.  When  we  finally  got  the  go  ahead  sign.  I  lit 
out  with  nothing  much  on  mv  mind  Init  getting  to  the  Alma 
bridge  and  some  fresh  water.  1  don't  know  vet  where  that 
deputy  came  from,  but  when  he  cut  down  on  his  siren  it 
rattled  the  windows  in  mv  wagon.  1  pulled  over  and  he  came 
barging  up  like  he  had  caught  us  red  handed  robbing  a 
bank.  I  tried  to  sound  as  pitiful  as  possible  when  I  explained 
our  predicament,  and  Nick  sat  there  looking  about  as  woebe- 
gone as  any  human  possibly  could.  He  was  dejectedly  .sopping 
up  water  with  a  handkerchief  and  squeezing  it  back  into  the 
bucket.  That  cop  took  one  look  at  those  poor  little  minnows 
gasping  at  the  top  and  his  face  got  about  a  yard  long.  He 
went  charging  back  to  his  car  for  a  jug  of  ice  water  and  ad- 
ministered first  aid  to  our  minnows  right  there  on  the  side 
of  the  highway.  I  honestly  believe  that  his  concern  over  those 
minnows,  plus  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  them,  made 
him  forget  why  he  had  stopped  us  in  the  first  place.  Any- 


way, we  thanked  him  pinfuselv.  shook  hands  all  around  and 
parted  com})any  like  lifetime  Iriends." 

Dr.  John  puffed  on  his  pipe  a  few  moments  while  appa- 
rently reflecting  on  human  phenomena.  "You  know,  this 
whole  thing  has  a  lot  more  de])th  to  it  than  meets  the  eye." 
He  continued,  "a  man  will  unhesitatingly  place  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  wild-e\ cd  taxi  driver  who  pulls  uj)  to  the 
curb.  But  he  wouldn't  even  consider  trusting  a  bucket  of 
minnows  with  his  own  brother  unless  he  had  already  proven 
himself  beyond  a  doubt.'" 

"You're  right  about  all  of  that.  Doc.""  agreed  Nick,  who 
was  apparently  now  ready  to  come  out  with  whatever  it  was 
that  he  had  been  studying  over.  "But  that  cop  lettin'  those 
dyin'  minnows  knock  a  speedin'  ticket  in  the  head  was  child's 
play  to  what  I  saw  happen  not  too  long  ago.  1  saw  a  handful 
of  fishin'  worms  keep  a  million  dollar  deal  sweatin'  on  the 
edge  of  its  chair.  This  deal  had  been  shapin'  up  for  some  time 
and  was  now  ready  to  break  one  way  or  the  other.  It  all  de- 
pended on  whether  Buck  .Schuylers  bank  would  lend  the 
money,  and  the  developers  had  called  for  a  showdown  that 
day.  w'hich  was  the  end  of  the  line  for  their  option.  Buck 
was  gassin'  up  liis  car  to  go  out  for  a  final  look  at  the  pro- 
perty when  1  happened  along  with  nothin'  in  particular  push- 
in'  me  at  the  moment,  so  Buck  asked  me  to  ride  out  with  him. 
It  was  at  the  fag  end  of  that  hot  dry  spell  we  had  back  in 
August,  and  as  we  rode  along  Buck  was  cryin'  his  eyes  out 
over  the  complete  lack  of  fishin'  worms.  He  claimed  he  had 
brim  big  as  dinner  plates  in  his  ])ond  that  wouldn't  look  at 
anything  lull  a  worm.  We  had  gone  over  an  old  farm  that  was 
involved  in  the  deal  and  were  standin'  in  the  shade  of  a 
broken-down  barn  when  Buck  said.  Well,  I'm  goin'  to  let  'em 
have  the  money,  so  let's  get  on  back  to  town  because  1  know 
they  are  powerful  anxious  for  their  answer."  And  then  it  hap- 
pened. Some  former  tenant  had  rigged  up  an  arrangement 
of  gutterin"  on  the  roof  that  dumped  water  into  an  old  bath- 
tub where  he  liad  been  waterin'  cattle.  The  water  must  have 
seeped  out  where  the  drain  was  plugged  slowly  enough  to 
have  kept  the  earth  moist  around  that  spot.  I  just  sort  of 
idly  turned  over  a  piece  of  roofin"  with  my  foot  and  worms 
were  everywhere.  Big.  fat.  dark.  "Riehearth"  worms  like  you 
find  around  a  hogpen  in  the  spring.  I  guess  we  looked  at  each 
other  about  like  a  couple  of  prospectors  who  had  turned  out 
a  nugget  big  as  a  grapefruit.  That  million  dollar  deal  just  had 
to  get  along  the  best  way  it  could  while  we  dug  ourselves  a 
mess  of  worms  with  what  was  left  of  an  old  spadin'  fork  we 
found  in  a  ])ile  of  junk  near  the  barn." 

The  fire  had  about  burned  out  by  now"  and  it  was  bedtime 
anywav.  so  we  called  it  off  for  the  night  and  went  to  our 
respective  sacks. 

The  hemlocks,  that  b\  day  sheltered  my  pop-tent  from  the 
Indian  Summer  sun,  framed  a  panoramic  view  of  the  in- 
describable splendor  of  the  Massanutten  mountains,  silvered 
by  a  harvest  moon  towering  above  the  river.  The  fast  water 
below  murmured  its  endless  lullaby  as  I  drifted  off  to  sleep  in 
this  wonderland,  more  profoundly  impressed  than  ever  with 
the  relative  unimportance  of  simply  catching  fi.sh  when  com- 
pared to  the  delightful  companionship  of  these  down-to-earth 
aristocrats.  From  the  country  boy  who  placed  his  crawfish 
beyond  the  value  of  mere  money  to  a  certain  renowned  sur- 
geon I  know,  finishing  his  life-giving  work  at  the  hospital  to 
head  for  Laurel  Run,  where  he  would  soon  be  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  in  old  man  Frizzell's  pasture  field  turning 
over  rocks  and  chasing  crickets  like  a  duck  after  June  bugs — 
all  "to  the  manner  born." 


JUNE,  1971 
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UNIVERSITY  MATERNITY 


WARD 


FORMULAS,  baby  bottles,  and  regular  feedings  aren"t 
something  you  would  expert  wildlife  management  stu- 
dents to  be  concerned  with  in  a  normal  year.  How- 
ever, 1970  was  anything  but  a  normal  year  for  the  Virginia 
lech  wildlifers.  The  academic  lingo  that  goes  with  courses 
like  statistics  and  wildlife  physiology  gave  way  to  conver- 
sations vou  would  expect  to  hear  in  a  maternity  ward.  The 
confusion  and  excitement  was  the  result  of  the  addition  of 
24  white-tailed  deer  fawns. 

The  fawns  marked  the  commencement  of  a  long-term 
penned  deer  study  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  B. 
Whelan.  Assistant  (Cooperative  Wildlife  Researcli  Lnit 
Leader.  Dr.  Whelan,  with  the  assistance  of  several  graduate 
students,  is  conducting  research  on  the  nutritional  require- 
ments of  white-tailed  deer.  The  information  obtained  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  wildlife  biologists  involved  in  habitat 
management  for  deer. 

After  funds  were  obtained  for  the  project,  the  first  job 
was  to  build  the  deer  pens.  Twenty-four  individual  pens 
were  constructed  under  a  large  roofed  shelter.  Each  pen 
measures  12  feet  by  20  feet  and  has  an  asphalt  floor.  The 
area  selected  for  the  deer  holding  facility  was  a  woodlot 
about  two  miles  from  the  main  \  PI  campus.  A  center  aisle 
through  the  holding  facility  enables  researchers  easy  access 
to  each  pen  for  feeding,  maintenance,  and  research. 

With  construction  completed  in  early  spring  1970.  plans 
were  made  to  capture  the  fawns.  The  area  selected  for 
capturing  fawns  was  the  Radford  Armv  Ammunition  Plant, 
which  is  located  near  the  Lniversity.  Hunting  has  not  been 
allowed  in  this  area  for  several  years  and  the  increasing 
deer  population  would  result  in  eventual  .starvation  if  not 
controlled.  The  female  deer  cooperated  with  the  study  by 
producing  a  good  crop  of  fawns  in  late  spring.  Early  morning 
and  late  afternoon  were  the  times  when  fawns  were  most 
often  spotted.  After  definite  observation  was  made,  fawns 
were  run  down  on  foot.  \^'ith  one  or  two  fawns  captured 
a   day.   the   desired   population   was  soon   obtained.   Faculty, 


*Work  done  by  Mr.  Perry  while  with  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Wildhfe  Re- 
search Unit,  Division  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Sciences,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  &  State  University,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

Deer   holding   facility,   two  miles  from  Virginia  Tech  campus  in 
a  small  woodlot. 
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By  MATTHEW  C.  PERRY* 
Deland,   Florida 


By  placing  one  bottle  between  his  legs  and  holding  one  in  each 

hand.    Wildlife   Technician    Larry   Smith   was   able   to  feed   three 

fawns  at  one  time. 

graduate  students,  and  local  biologists  all  assisted  in  the 
exciting,  but  tiring,  fawn  captures. 

Initially,  three  or  four  fawns  were  housed  in  one  pen 
provided  with  hay  for  bedding.  Feeding  was  done  at  least 
four  times  a  dav  by  use  of  baby  bottles  filled  with  warm 
milk,  supplemented  with  vitamins  and  minerals.  Wildlife 
Technician  Larry  Smith  did  most  of  the  feeding  and  became 
quite  adept  as  a  foster  parent.  He  often  fed  three  fawns 
at  one  time  by  holding  one  bottle  in  each  hand  and  one 
between  his  knees.  Most  of  the  fawns  had  little  fear  of 
Larry  because  of  their  young  age  and  would  readily  ap- 
proach him  at  feeding  time. 

The  process  of  changing  the  diets  of  fawns  from  their 
natural  doe-jiroduced  milk  to  artifically  formulated  milk 
is  difficult.  Anyone  who  has  ever  attempted  to  raise  a  wild 
animal  knows  of  the  disappointments  that  sometimes  occur. 
Although  sanitary  precautions  were  taken,  problems  soon 
developed.  Scours,  the  dreaded  farmvard  sickness  of  young 

Many  hours  were  spent  walking  the  fawns  before  they  became 

used  to  the  leash.  By  following  the  leashed  animals  researchers 

can  determine  their  food  preferences. 


*i«-   Vfc. 


Baby  bottles  and  nursing  formulas  were  necessary  at  the  V.P.I, 
maternity  ward. 


animals,  soon  developed  among  several  of  the  fawns.  An 
antibiotic,  neomycin  sulfate,  was  added  to  their  milk  to  aid 
in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  scours.  Most  of  the  fawns 
recovered.  Other  health  problems  occurred  with  the  fawns, 
but  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  VPI  Veterinary  Science 
Department  and  better  sanitary  conditions,  a  minimum  of 
fawns  was  lost. 

Not  all  fawns  were  raised  in  the  holding  pens.  Because  of 
the  time  consuming  job  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  fawns 
several  were  "farmed  out"  to  interested  animal  lovers.  The 
added  attention  the  fawns  received  in  their  foster  homes 
made  them  tame  and  easy  to  handle.  The  assistance  of  the 
faculty,  graduate  student  wives,  and  other  fawn  raisers  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  Dr.  Whelan  and  Larry  Smith  during 
the  early  bottle-feeding  days.  At  about  four  weeks  of  age 
the  fawns  were  weaned  and  returned  to  the  holding  pens. 
As  they   matured  their   diets   changed   accordingly. 

Taming  the  fawns  was  an  important  aspect  of  the  study 
and  the  reason  for  capturing  onlv  very  young  fawns.  Past 
studies  have  shown  that  tame  deer  can  be  followed  while 
on  a  leash  and  their  natural  food  preferences  can  be  re- 
corded. However,  getting  a  fawn  used  to  a  leash  and  harness 
is  no  easy  matter.  Many  hours  were  expended  before  these 
wild  animals  became  accustomed  to  this  man-made  contri- 
vance. During  the  periods  when  the  fawns  were  "walked," 
it  was  learned  that  a  collar  was  more  desirable  than  a  harness 
in  controlling  the  deer  and  the  conversion  was  made. 

The  young  fawns  that  were 
bottle-fed  last  spring  are  now 
almost  a  year  old  and  are 
playing  an  important  role  in 
wildlife  research.  The  tame 
deer  are  unknowingly  telling 
the  VPI  researchers  much 
about  their  food  preferences 
throughout  the  year.  With 
this  knowledge  deer  habitat 
management  in  the  future 
will  be  conducted  with  a  de- 
gree of  sophistication  that 
has  been  lacking  in  many 
wildlife  programs. 


Tramping  the  Transects        (Continued  from  page  I  I ) 
fera),   dogwood    [Cornits  flnrida),   the   brush-budded   witch 
hazel    (Haniamelis   virginianus) ,   grape    if'' ills)    and    green- 
brier  (Smilax). 

Each  transect  is  part  of  a  four-chain  parallel  cluster.  Two 
chains  run  side-by-side  half  a  chain  apart  ( 33  feet ) .  This 
pair  is  separated  from  the  other  transect  pair  by  a  fidl  chain 
length.  Two  clusters  form  a  block.  At  each  station  or  block, 
one  four-chain  cluster  runs  inside  a  half-acre  fenced-in  plot 
while  one  cluster  runs  outside  such  an  enclosure.  This  set  up 
is  designed  to  indicate  deer  browse  effect. 

Not  yet  included  in  the  data  gathering  are  herbaceous 
plants,  plants  without  woody  stems,  but  having  stems  that 
wither  away  to  the  ground  after  each  season.  Nestled  in 
the  multitude  of  brown  leaves  blanketing  the  forest  floor  in 
the  early  spring  are  such  herbaceous  varieties  as  the  white 
and  intricately-veined  rattlesnake  plantain  and  striped  Pipsis- 
sewa.  They  poke  their  heads  up  like  lonely  green  dots.  Small 
patches  of  heart-shaped  liverleaf  (Ilepatica)  and  maroon- 
splotched  galax  are  more  gregarious.  Also  discernible  are 
teaberry  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  taste  like  the  chewing 


Student  crosses  fence  erected  to  keep  deer  out  of  a  plot  on  the 

Broad   Run   research  unit.  The  fence  is  set  at  an  angle,  as  deer 

are  less  apt  to  jump  a  slanted  fence  than  a  vertical  one. 

gum. 

Broad  Run  experiments  since  1957  have  hoped  to  deter- 
mine how  cutting  practices  in  the  forest  might  affect  the 
carrying  capacity  of  deer  herds  in  the  area.  Maintaining  a 
stable  deer  population  could  be  accomplished,  it  was  thought, 
by  adjusting  cutting  cycles  and  rotations.  Cutting  practices 
at  Broad  Run  have  affected  browse  production  unquestion- 
ably. Burd  McGinnes  of  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit.  Blackburg.  who  has  been  running  habitat 
experiments  at  Broad  Run  for  many  seasons,  reported  that 
even  the  lightest  cuts  (30  percent)  have  upped  browse 
growth  200  percent — from  ten  pounds  per  acre  in  uncut 
acres  to  31  pounds  per  acre  in  treated  plots  after  one  year. 

"But  we  have  found  that  browse  isn't  as  important  as  we 
thought,"  said  Dr.  McGinnes,  "and  this  may  lead  us  to 
discontinue  measuring  woody  plants  as  a  source  of  deer 
forage.  But  many  herbaceous  plants  are  very  important  as 
deer  food  and  we  may  begin  transecting  herbaceous  growth 
only." 
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Ecology  and  Theology        (Continued  from  page  3) 

Dr.  Vi  liitc  alfirni-  that  Christianity  in  it?  Western  form  is 
the  most  anthropocentric  religion  the  world  has  seen.  He  be- 
lieves that  modern  technology  is  in  important  respects  to  be 
.ceen  as  a  Western  realization  of  the  (  hristian  doctrine  of 
man's  transcendence  of  and  mastery  over  nature.  If  this  is 
true,  then  ('hristianity  bears  a  huge  burden  of  guilt  for  the 
fact  that  (hiring  the  past  150  years  science  and  technology 
have  combined  to  give  mankind  f)owers  which,  ecologically 
speaking,  are  out  of  control.  Vie  shall  continue  to  have  a 
worsening  ecological  (li-is  until  we  reject  the  (Christian 
axiom  that  nature  lias  no  reason  for  existence  except  to 
serve  man. 

I  agree  entirciv  with  Dr.  \\  hite"-  denunciation  of  the 
anthropocentric  attitude  toward  nature  and  I  agree  that 
rhristianity  has  encouraged  or  allowed  a  certain  ruthlessness 
in  the  manipulation  of  our  biological  environment  in  the 
name  of  dominion  or  of  ])rogress.  But  1  must  disagree  with 
him  when  he  says  that  arrogance  toward  nature  is  an 
intrinsic  part  of  orthodox  (Christianity.  1  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  Christianity  lost  nature  llirough  forgetfulness,  mis- 
calculation, and  misadventure,  \aturc  was  never  systemati- 
cally downgraded  or  rejected  by  diristian  faith.  In  fact,  a 
strain  of  reverence  for  nature  was  alwavs  implicit  in  Biblical 
religion.  In  Psalm  8  one  finds  two  attitudes  toward  nature, 
lying  alongside  one  another.  The  author  savs  two  things:  '"() 
Lord,  what  is  man.  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  and 
"Thou  has  put  all  thing-  under  his  feet."  The  attitude  of 
wonder  coexists  with  the  attitude  of  subjugation.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  attitude  of  conquest  and  domination 
became  the  major  theme  and  the  attitude  of  wonder  and 
reverence  became  a  minor  theme.  The  major  theme  is.  in 
fact,  anthropocentric.  while  the  minor  theme  is  bioccntric. 
The  major  theme  speaks  of  man  above  and  against  nature: 
the  minor  theme  speaks  of  man  In  and  iiilh  nature. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  in  orthodox  Christianitv  a 
dimension  of  solidarity  with  nature,  and  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  Christendom  has  largely  neglected  or  even  sup- 
pressed the  knowledge  of  this  dimension.  Solidarity  with 
nature  is  a  common  theme  in  the  Old  Testament.  One  finds 
magnificent  descriptions  of  nature  in  Isaiah,  in  Job.  and  in 
the  P,salms.  But  the  theme  is  especiallv  clear  in  Jesus.  For 
Him  there  was  no  such  thing  as  "dead"  nature.  In  moun- 
tain and  stream  and  lake,  in  flower  and  bird,  in  the  fertilitv 
of  the  soil,  the  power  of  seeds,  and  the  pageant  of  the  sea- 
sons Jesus  saw  a  living  and  precious  exhibition  of  the  grace 
and  will  of  his  Father.  In  loving  natural  things,  he  loved 
God.  and  in  loving  God  he  loved  natural  things.  This  dimen- 
sion of  solidarity  with  nature  was  preserved  in  the  Catholic 
tradition,  even  though  it  was  overlaid  with  other  ideas  and 
practices  that  tended  to  repress  it.  The  palms  and  the  lilies, 
the  water  and  the  salt,  the  fire  and  the  a.shes.  and  abovr 
all  the  bread  and  the  wine — all  these  are  symbols  of  man's 
affinity  with  the  rest  of  creation.  Marv  was  also  a  bridge  to 
the  world  of  nature.  She  surely  represents  involvement  in 
the  processes  of  nature.  What  is  more  "natural"  than  mother- 
hood? By  being  born  of  her.  ('hrist  becomes  man,  involved 
in  nature.  All  these  symbols  of  natural  process  were  em- 
ployed by  the  church  to  elevate  or  to  integrate  the  world 
of  nature  into  the  realm  of  the  eternal.  Although  such  ele- 
ments can  become  an  independent  focus  of  interest,  they 
are  also  necessary  because  without  them  people  may  lose 
their  Christian  sense  of  membership  in  the  world  of  nature. 
Whenever  we  see  green  plants  and   flowers  in  the  chancel. 


we  ought  to  see  them  as  signs  of  environmental  engagement 
and  awareness,  but  I  would  guess  that  for  most  of  us  they 
are  merely  decorations.  Christians  have  taken  the  thoroughly 
common  elements  of  water  and  bread  and  wine  and  have 
made  sacraments  of  them,  sacraments  which  express  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  But  we 
have  forgotten  the  sense  in  which  these  earthly  elements  are 
also  sacramental  of  our  solidarity  with  nature. 

Whv  has  this  dimension  been  overlaid,  obscured,  or  re- 
pressed? The  "history  of  nature"  is  a  very  complicated 
topic,  but  at  the  risk  of  oversimplification  one  can  say  that 
the  danger  of  pantheism  in  the  ancient  world,  with  its  de- 
based worship  of  nature,  was  a  crucial  factor.  The  Catholic 
church  kept  the  element  of  natural  process  under  careful 
control  bv  relating  it  to  the  concept  of  miracle  and  by  put- 
ting it  under  the  administration  of  the  priesthood.  It  even 
said  that  in  the  Lord's  supper  the  bread  and  wine  ceased  to 
be  such  and  became  supernatural  substances.  The  Reforma- 
tion rejected  manv  features  of  Catholic  practice,  including 
the  repressed  but  potent  element  of  natural  process  contained 
in  the  old  ceremonies.  There  were  good  reasons  for  this 
antagonism,  but  it  was  an  over-reaction. 

On  th(>  whole,  the  Christian  tradition  confined  nature  to 
some  hvmns.  some  minor  ceremonies,  and  to  flowers  in  the 
chancel.  Therefore,  it  not  surprising  that  when  science  and 
technologv  combined  to  bring  about  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. W  estern  man  came  to  see  nature  as  a  vast  warehouse 
of  materials  to  be  used  up  or  as  a  great  workshop  within 
which  goods  might  be  produced  for  human  consumption. 
The  church  lo.st  nature  through  a  series  of  mistakes  and 
misfortunes.  Science  and  industry  took  over  the  natural  en- 
vironment with  few  if  any  conservationist  inhibitions,  and 
only   some   poets  and   artists  were  left  to  speak   for  nature. 

The  point  I  have  wanted  to  make  is  that  there  is  a  minor 
or  subordinate  theme  in  the  Christian  faith  which  can  be 
uncovered  and  substituted  for  the  major  theme.  The  church 
has  been  the  custodian  both  of  the  dominion  as  domination 
view  and  the  picture  of  man  and  nature  in  harmony.  For 
the  anthropocentric  understanding — man  against  nature — 
we  can  and  must  substitute  a  biocentric  understanding — 
man  in  nature. 


We    must    bejii 


IV    seenig 


that 


hurch   was   saddled 


with  a  triangular  framework  of  thought — God.  the  indi- 
vidual, and  society.  The  natural  world  has  been  seen  as  the 
stage  upon  which  the  drama  of  religious  life  occurs.  The 
central  religious  doctrines  have  emphasized  man's  relation 
to  God.  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellow  man:  sin,  guilt,  faith. 
l()\e.  hojie.  I  want  to  urge  that  the  triangular  conception  of 
life  can  no  longer  adequately  express  the  total  scope  of 
Christian  existence.  Fnviroiunental  consciousness  exists  to- 
day in  a  way  that  it  has  not  since  the  time  when  men  were 
simply  overwhelmed  and  awed  by  the  world  and  had  only  a 
fractional  role  in  shaping  their  environment.  The  time  is 
overdue  for  us  to  recover  and  develop  the  hidden  dimension 
of  solidarity  with  nature.  This  dimension  has  always  been 
implicit  in  the  use  of  natural  symbols  in  liturgy,  in  our  be- 
lief that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  in  our  use  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  sacrament.  But  ("hristian  theology  and 
ethics  have  rarely  explored  or  highlighted  the  physical 
environment  with  all  its  meaning  and  imperatives. 

What  Christians  must  do  today  is  replace  the  triangular 
framework  with  a  rectangular  or  quadrilateral  conception, 
one  better  adapted  to  a  grasp  of  totality.  We  must  learn  to 
think  at  once  of  God — the  self — other  men — nature.  Such 
a  rectangular  model  of  religious  faith  grants  nature  a  rela- 
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lively  independent  status.  It  has  intrinsic  significance,  a 
meaning  of  its  own  which  is  only  partially  intelligible  and 
relevant  to  man.  It  does  not  exist  simply  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  human  impulses  and  desires.  Therefore  we  should 
acknowledge  the  jirofound  mystery  and  dignity  of  the  cre- 
ated world  even  as  we  use  it  responsibly.  The  reference  in 
Genesis  to  man's  subduing  the  earth  should  be  seen  in  rela- 
tion to  two  other  religious  ideas.  The  first  is  that  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  created  order  is  an  unfinished  one.  God's 
command  implies  that  there  is  something  for  man  to  do 
that  has  not  yet  been  done  and  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  he  does  it  or  not.  The  Creator  is  guiding  the  world 
to  its  fulfillment  through  the  cooperation  and  oftentimes 
the  misdirectedness  of  his  creatures.  The  unfinishtMl  aspect 
of  the  universe  is  the  area  where  human  freedom  operates. 
The  second  religious  idea  that  modifies  the  command  to 
subdue  the  earth  is  this:  we  sliould  think  of  man  as  having 
a  covenant  relation  with  God  and  with  his  fellow  man.  A 
grace  of  God  is  given  to  us  in  the  order  of  the  stars  and 
seasons,  the  rhytlim  of  work  and  rest,  the  repeated  miracles 
of  birth,  growth,  death,  and  new  life.  I)Ut  the  reverent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  natural  conditions  of  life  has  practical  con- 
sequences. We  cannot  in  good  conscience  pursue  knowledge 


and  contiol  in  the  nujod  of  exploitation.  The  good  earth  is 
good  only  as  we  love  it  in  the  responsible  using  of  it.  Science 
is  a  sign  that  man  was  created  to  have  dominion  over  all 
living  things.  ^  et  the  imperialistic  use  of  it-  Icdiniques  to 
destroy  and  oppress  men  to  enrich  the  few  and  not  the  many 
testify   to  the  tragic   perversion   of  man   and   nature. 

But  the  covenant  with  nature  points  directly  to  the  care 
and  conservation  of  nature  and  the  central  elements  of 
Christian  faith  ha\('  been  ignored  or  perverted  when  we  see 
ourselves  as  the  lords  over  nature  rather  than  as  God's  part- 
ners in  creation.  An  Age  of  Ecology  demands  of  us  a  sense 
of  reverence  for  life.  Such  reverence  would  result  in  the 
curtailment  of  .some  of  man's  activities,  lest  he  destroy  the 
very  home  of  life.  It  would  create  in  a  person  a  strong  sense 
of  biological  balance  and  proportion,  and  a  symbiotic 
conscience.  As  students  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences  we  must  re- 
member that  our  final  responsibility  is  not  to  the  truth. 
It  is  to  the  people  who  need  the  truth. 

This  article  was  presented  as  a  chape!  talk  at  St.  Olaf 
College.  Northfield.  Mirtn.,  where  Dr.  Dilnianson  is 
Projessor  oj  Religion.  Reprinted  by  permission  from 
The  Minnesota  Volunteer,  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 
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.  .  .  This  is  no  ordinary  camp,  rather  it's  a  living  laboratory 
where  boys  and  girls  from  11  to  18  (grades  5  through  12) 
probe  the  secrets  of  the  universe  in  a  blade  of  grass  or  a 
beetle's  wing  .  .  .  The  classroom  may  be  a  creek  bank  or 
a  trail  through  the  woods."  These  excerps  from  a  recent 
article  by  Jerry  Simpson  in  Charlottesville's  Daily  Progress 
sum  up  Nature  Camp's  purpose:  TO  AWAKEN  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  TO  A  SENSE  OF  AWARENESS  by  interesting 
them  in  the  many  facets  of  our  Natural  world,  so  they  will 
learn  the  complex  inter-relationships  therein;  TO  PROVIDE 
COMRADESHIP  with  others  of  kindred  interests;  thus  en- 
abling them  to  have  an  ENJOYABLE,  STIMULATING  AND 
PURPOSEFUL  VACATION. 
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"Beside  a  creek    that  tumbles 
down  between  two  mountains, 

fingertips  are  taught  to  see  .  .  . 


Program 

Our  busy  day  commences  with  reveille  and  flag  raising, 
and  ends  with  a  friendship  circle,  taps  and  lights  out.  Al- 
though our  purpose  is  to  acquaint  our  campers  with  Nature 
in  general,  as  evinced  by  the  three  daily  (except  Sunday) 
one  hour  study  periods,  all  is  by  no  means  work  and  study, 
and   ample   time   is   allowed   for   games   and    recreation. 

Field  techniques  in  collection  and  identification  aid  campers 
in  their  investigations  of  the  various  subjects  offered: 
ASTRONOMY  FORESTRY 

BOTANY  GEOLOGY 

CONSERVATION  HERPETOLOCY 

ECOLOGY  LIMNOLOGY 

ENTOMOLOGY  ORNITHOLOGY 

WILD   LIFE   MANAGEMENT 


Summer  Address  (After  June  10): 

Mr.  BRENT  C.  HEATH,  Executive  Director 

NATURE    CAMP,    INC. 

Box  181,  Vesuvius,  Va.  24483 
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By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 

Ed^ewater,  Maryland 
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THE  non-conforming  yellow-crown  does  not  fit  the  usual 
heron  mold,  differing  in  many  respects  from  its  rela- 
tives. It  is  a  solitary  bird,  whereas  most  of  the  other 
herons  show  definite  gregarious  tendencies.  It  likes  heavily 
wooded  swamps,  not  the  open  shores  and  marshlands  pre- 
ferred by  the  others.  And  it  is  not  really  a  "night"  heron  at 
all,  being  as  active  by  day,  as  after  dark. 

It  is  the  habit  of  most  herons  to  congregate  in  the  nesting 
season,  forming  large  rookeries  of  hundreds  of  closely 
crowded  nests.  Not  so  the  yellow-crown.  They  may  gather  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  pairs,  but  just  as  often  there  may  be 
only  one  pair,  isolated  in  a  remote  undisturbed  section  of 
the  swamp.  Occasionally  one  or  two  pairs  will  choose  to 
nest  on  the  fringes  of  a  large  rookery  of  other  species. 

The  adult  yellow-crown  should  not  cause  any  identification 
problems.  The  stubby  shape  marks  it  as  a  night  heron,  of 
slightly  slimmer  proportions  than  its  black-crowned  congener. 
The  head  is  largely  black,  with  a  light  crown  and  cheek 
patch,  and  the  body  is  overall  slate-gray.  The  black-crown  has 
a  white  head,  and  its  black  back  and  light  underparts  give 
it  a  decidedly  two-toned  effect. 

Immature   birds   are   another   matter:    onlv   the   seasoned 


observer  can  distinguish  the  two  night  herons  with  any 
certainty.  The  young  yellow-crown  shows  some  of  the  slate- 
gray  that  will  appear  in  the  adult  plumage,  and  the  legs 
are  longer  and  yellower.  Too.  the  yellow-crown  presents  a 
more  finely  spotted  appearance.  All  of  these  characteristics 
are  distinctive  wlien  the  two  species  are  together,  and  can  be 
compared,  but  rarely  are  the  birds  so  accommodating  as  to 
offer  the  chance. 

In  Virginia,  the  yellow-crowned  night  heron  is  near  the 
northern  limits  of  its  range,  and  it  is  of  infrequent  occurence. 
Until  the  1950's  most  of  the  birds  recorded  were  in  the  Nor- 
folk area,  but  they  seem  to  be  extending  to  the  north,  and 
westward,  and  since  then  nests  have  been  found  in  .Sussex 
County  and  near  Bridgewater  in  Rockingham  (bounty.  It 
has  nested  along  the  Potomac  at  Washington,  and  in  nearby 
Maryland,  and  there  are  doubtless  other  nt\sting  sites  in  Vir- 
ginia  undiscovered   because   of   their   iiiaccessibilty. 

The  breeding  ratige  of  this  heron  extends  all  the  way 
south  to  Brazil  and  Peru,  indicating  a  strong  tropical 
affinity.  So  most  of  the  birds  that  come  to  Virginia  to  nest 
repair  to  warmer  climes  at  the  onset  of  cold  weather.  Some 
few  may  remain  through  the  winter,  however,  as  they  have 
been  noted  at  Back  Bav  and  Norfolk  in  December. 
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ON  THE 
LIGHTER 

SIDE 

By  TONY  PHOENIX 


THE  DANGERS  OF 
FROG  HUNTING 


THE  Old  Man  would  have  known  better  any  other  time. 
He  is  a  reasonable  creature,  guided  by  logic  and 
straight  thinking  most  of  the  time,  and  he  should 
have  been  able  to  see  trouble  coming.  But  as  you'll  see,  his 
logic  failed  him.  Since  that  night  last  summer,  as  a  result 
of  his  carelessness,  he  has  spent  many  an  uneasy  witching 
hour,  listening  for  those  disturbing  sounds  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  his  old  house. 

It  started  like  this.  We  had  spent  the  afternoon  and  part 
of  the  evening  minnow  dunking  for  bass  on  a  small  farm 
pond.  The  summer  sight  and  sound  of  scrapping  bluejays, 
along  with  an  occasional  bass  from  the  stump-filled  water, 
kept  us  pleasantly  occupied  for  the  better  part  of  the  day. 

The  sun  began  to  get  lower  and  lower,  then  slipped  behind 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  Old  Man  had  from  time  to 
time  been  dozing  between  bites. 

Now,  with  warm  summer  darkness  coming  on,  the  bull- 
frogs in  the  pond  began  their  evening  chorus. 

"Barr-umph  barr-umph."  one  called  from  the  other  side. 
"Barr-umph  barr-umph,"  another  answered  right  beside  us. 
A  third,  louder  and  bassier  than  the  other  two,  struck  it 
up  down  near  the  end.  Then  almost  as  if  on  signal,  the  en- 
tire pond  came  alive  with  frog  music. 

The  Old  Man  came  alive  too.  "Bullfrogs!"  He  was  alert  as 
a  pointer  dog,  soaking  up  the  sound.  "Great  Scott,  there 
must  be  hundreds  of  them,  maybe  thousands.  Will  you  lis- 
ten to  that!"  he  whispered. 

I  admit  it  was  a  beautiful  sound.  By  listening  close  you 
could  tell  by  the  depth  and  authority  of  the  voice  which 
ones  were  small  and  which  ones  had  been  around  the  pond 
for  several  seasons. 

"Lord,  hear  that  one  just  below  us?"  he  asked.  "He  must 
be  big  as  a  hubcap."  He  was  getting  excited  now,  and  I 
knew  why.  While  I  was  hearing  only  beautiful  summer  frog 
music,  he  was  also  hearing — and  practically  smelling — frog 
legs  frying. 

I  just  couldn't  share  his  enthusiasm ;  not  for  the  frog  legs. 
While  I  know  that  most  people  who  try  them  roll  their  eyes, 
smack  their  lips,  and  go  off  to  write  sonnets  about  them,  I 


never  could  catch  myself  in  the  right  mood  to  try  one.  My 
loss,  probably. 

"Frog  legs  for  supper  tomorrow  night,"  the  Old  Man  said. 
He  began  humming  a  tune  as  he  rummaged  through  his 
tackle  box.  "Grease  the  skillet.  Mama,"  he  added  between 
snatches  of  song.  "Oh,  there's  frog  legs  a  comin'." 

He  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  tied  a  single  hook  onto 
the  end  of  his  line,  then  let  about  three  of  four  inches  of  line 
out  from  the  end  of  the  rod.  We  started  walking  around  the 
bank  of  the  pond,  shining  a  flashlight  along  the  edge  of  the 
water.  "There's  a  big  one,"  he  whispered.  "Hold  the  light 
steady  on  him."  I  did,  and  with  one  smooth  motion  the  Old 
Man  slipped  the  hook  under  the  frog's  lower  jaw  and  lifted 
upward.  The  frog  came  sailing  into  the  minnow  bucket. 

Slowly  we  made  our  way  around  the  pond,  talking  quietly 
but  not  too  quietly  because  the  frogs  seldom  jumped  back 
into  the  water  once  the  light  fell  on  them. 

The  minnow  bucket  was  full  and  I  told  him  so.  This 
seemed  to  disappoint  him,  but  he  quickly  thought  of  an 
old  gunny-sack  in  the  back  of  his  truck,  so  he  sent  me  to 
get  it. 

Until  the  flashlight  started  getting  dim,  we  caught  frogs. 
Some  of  them  were  aggressive  looking  characters,  eight  or 
10  inches  long.  The  Old  Man  peeped  in  the  sack  witli  the 
aid  of  the  weak  flashlight,  and  estimated  that  we  had  be- 
tween 50  and  75  bullfrogs.  (This  inexact  count  was  later  to 
cause  him  untold  problems.) 

"Come  on  for  a  frog  leg  dinner  tomorrow  night,"  he  said. 
"We'll  fry  about  half  of  them."  I  came  up  with  an  excuse 
why  I  couldn't  make  it,  but  he  really  wasn't  listening.  He 
was  humming  again,  remembering  other  frog  leg  dinners 
and  other  frog  hunts  of  long  ago. 

It  was  three  days  later  when  I  saw  him  again.  He  looked 
tired  and  more  than  a  little  uneasy.  He  jumped  when  a  car 
horn  tooted  close  to  us.  I  tried  to  ignore  his  condition  (it 
was  similar  to  an  ailment  that  frequently  struck  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  holidays),  and  asked,  "How  were  the  frog  legs?  " 

He  jumped  again.  "I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  eat  'em  yet," 
he  growled.  "Truth  is,  I  don't  think  I've  caught  all  of  'em." 

It  was  a  small  matter  now  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
After  a  few  questions  the  picture  cleared  up  like  a  TV  set 
coming  into  focus. 

He  had  taken  the  frogs  home  and  prepared  to  clean  them. 
But  here  is  where  he  made  his  first  mistake.  Fearing  that  he 
might  have  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  he  took  a  generous 
wallop  of  snakebite  medicine.    It  affected  his  judgment. 

"I  turned  the  sack  of  frogs  upside  down  and  dumped  the 
whole  batch  of  them  in  the  kitchen  sink,"  he  said.  "I've 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  Frogs  went  everywhere.  They 
were  jumping  out  of  that  sink  like  popcorn  popping.  One  of 
them,  when  he  sailed  out  of  the  sink,  landed  smack  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  flour  cannister  sitting  close  by.  So  here 
I  am  down  on  all  fours  trying  to  get  frogs  from  underneath 
the  stove,  the  refrigerator,  anywhere  they  could  hide." 

He  caught  (or  rather  re-caught)  43  frogs  from  all  over 
the  house.  But  he  knows  that  isn't  all  of  them.  One  was  sitting 
waiting  for  him  at  the  kitchen  door  almost  two  weeks  after 
the  great  escape.  Occasionally  he  thinks  he  sees  frog  eyes 
watching  him  from  underneath  the  platform  rocker  while 
he  watches  Lawrence  Welk.  At  other  times  he  hears — or 
thinks  he  hears — bullfrogs  "karoomphing"  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  nerves  aren't  near  as  steady  as 
they  used  to  be. 
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Edited  by  HARRY  GILLAM 

Old  Pitchfork  Brought  to  Bag 


Immediately  above,  hunter  Neal  Funk  of 
Arlington  proudly  poses  with  his  splendid 
eight  pointer  nicknamed  "Old  Pitchfork," 
which  he  bagged  in  Grayson  County  near 
Elk  Creek.  The  big  buck  weighed  180 
pounds  field  dressed.  In  the  top  photo  his 
friend  Gilbert  Roberts  is  shown  with  an 
even  larger  10  pointer  from  the  same  area. 

Wilderness  Society  Trip  Program 
Schedules  77  Outings  This  Year 

The  Wilderness  Society  has  scheduled 
77  camping  trips  this  year  in  its  non- 
profit "A  Way  to  the  Wilderness"  pro- 
gram planned  to  take  outdoor  enthusiasts 
into  many  of  North  America's  finest 
wild  areas. 

The  trips  will  span  a  cross-section  of 
primeval  America  from  the  Everglades 
to  Alaska  and  Canada.  The  outings  in- 
clude   1,5    horseback    trips,    16    walking 


with  packhorses  to  carry  camping 
24  backpacking  expeditions.  17 
canoe  or  float  trips,  two  ski-touring  trips 
and  two  snowshoe  trips,  plus  a  trip  by 
cruiser  and  foot  in  Alaska's  Chichagof 
Wilderness.  Enrollment  is  open  is  non- 
members  as  well  as  members  of  The 
Wilderness  Society,  founded  in  1935  to 
foster  protection  of  roadless  wilderness 
areas. 

The  outings,  planned  for  both  the 
experienced  and  inexperienced,  are  in- 
tended to  broaden  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  wilderness.  Com- 
plete arrangements  are  made  for  partici- 
pants from  the  time  they  arrive  at  the 
starting  point  until  each  trip  is  com- 
pleted seven  to  twelve  days  later.  (Snow 
trips  last  five  days.)  Trips  are  limited  to 
10  to  12  guests  for  backpacking  and  15 
to  18  on  the  other  outings.  The  outings 
offer  fine  opportunities  to  observe  wild- 
life and  fish,  take  photographs,  and  learn 
about  wilderness  living  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  magnificent  scenery. 

Application  forms  and  literature  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling  Trip 
Department,  The  Wilderness  Society, 
5850  East  Jewell  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado 80222.  phone  (303)  758-2266. 
Early  enrollment  is  advised. 

Bark  Blots  Spill  Spots 

Researchers  at  the  Texas  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  Lufkin.  may  have 
found  a  new  tool  for  fighting  oil  spills 
at  sea.  reports  the  Southern  Forest  In- 
stitute. It's  ground  bark  from  .Southern 
yellow  pine  trees.  Tests  show  shredded 
pine  bark  can  absorb  up  to  three  times 
its  own  weight  in  crude  oil  in  seconds. 
Combined  with  the  oil,  bark  floats  and 
can  then  be  skimmed  off  the  surface. 
The  bark  is  non-toxic  to  marine  life, 
readily  available,  and  the  expense  may 
be  far  less  than  other  chemical  or  me- 
chanical methods  of  cleaning  up  oil 
spills  at  .sea.  Once  the  bark  and  oil  mix- 
ture is  collected,  much  of  the  spilled  oil 
can  even  be  recovered. 

State  Lakes  Refurbished  for 
Summer  Angling 

Three  of  \  irginia's  18  Game  (Com- 
mission owned  lakes  have  recently  been 
refurbished  to  make  them  mor(>  plea.sant 


and  practical  for  the  expected  throngs 
of  anglers  this  spring  and  summer,  re- 
ports Commission  Engiheer  Glenn  R. 
Mills.  At  Lake  Orange,  one  whose  popu- 
larity is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
new  sanitary  facilities  Were  constructed 
along  with  an  enlarged  concession 
stand.  The  parking  area  was  improved 
and  enlarged  to  accommodate  larger 
numbers  of  anglers  and  the  shoreline  of 
the  124  acre  lake  was  brushed  for  the 
benefit  of  bank  fishermen  and  a  shore- 
line trail  was  constructed  for  fishing 
access  or  hiking. 

A  new  ramp  and  parking  area  was 
completed  at  150  acre  Lake  Brunswick 
in  addition  to  construction  of  a  shore- 
line trail  and  removal  of  brush.  After 
repairs  to  the  spillway  at  Lake  Gordon 
in  Mecklenburg  ('ounty  were  completed, 
the  ramp  was  cleared  out  and  the  shore- 
line was  likewise  cleared  and  a  trail 
provided.  "We  have  found  that  fisher- 
men really  appreciate  these  improve- 
ments and  that  they  significantly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  public  angling 
these  lakes  can  provide,"  Mills  said. 
Similar  improvements  are  planned  for 
other  lakes  during  the  summer. 

Whatzit? 


This  strange  creature  caused  more  than  a 
few  raised  eyebrows  when  brought  into 
the  game  checking  station  at  the  Quantico 
Marine  Base  by  Sylvester  Kyle  of  King 
George  county.  "It  must  be  a  lesser  grouse 
or  merer  duck,"  quipped  base  game  man- 
ager Major  Bill  Windsor  when  he  ex- 
amined the  odd  creature.  Of  course  it 
was  all  a  joke  dreamed  up  by  some  of 
Bill's  co-workers  and  hunting  patrons. 
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Winners  of  the  24th  Annual  Wildlife  Essay 
Contest  are  shown  following  the  award 
ceremony  held  April  30,  1971,  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  They 
include  the  grand  prize  ($50)  winners 
from  each  of  the  school  grades  entered  in 
the  contest  (5th  through  12th  grade)  and 
the  two  college  scholarship  winners.  Front 
row:  Diane  Light,  Grade  7,  Herndon  In- 
termediate; Diane  HIavin,  Grade  5,  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Council,  Vienna;  Shannon  M. 
Moomau,  Grade  6,  Riverheads  Elementary, 
Staunton.  Second  row:  Cathy  Simmons, 
Grade  9,  Henley  Jr.  High,  Crozet;  Mary 
Huff,  Grade  8,  Yorktown  Intermediate; 
James  Vogler,  Grade  10,  Cradock  High, 
Portsmouth.  Third  row:  Martha  Kelley, 
Grade  12,  Gar-Field  High,  Woodbridge; 
Forrest  Davy,  Grade  11,  Colonial  Beach 
High;  Catherine  Strader,  $400.00  scholar- 
ship winner.  Liberty  High,  Bedford;  and 
the  $1000.00  scholarship  winner,  Connie  L. 
Cochran,    Carroll    County    High,    Hillsville. 

Game  Warden  Association  President  Mr. 
Walter  Flory,  left,  presents  the  organiza- 
tion's Special  Award  to  first  place  ($1000) 
scholarship    winner    Connie    Lee    Cochran. 

Commission  photo  by  Kcstcloo 
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Award  Ceremony  Held  For 
Wildlife  Essay  Winners 

Grand  Prize  and  Scholarship  winners 
in  the  24th  Annual  Wildlife  Essay  Con- 
test received  awards  during  ceremonies 
held  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Richmond 
on  April  30,  1971.  More  than  14,000 
essays  were  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  $3600.00  in  prizes  offered  in  the  con- 
test, which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 

Included  in  those  receiving  awards 
was  Mr.  Connie  Lee  Cochran,  senior 
high  student  from  Carroll  County  High, 
Hillsville,  Virginia,  winner  of  the 
SIOOO.OO  scholarship,  and  the  $400.00 
scholarship  recipient,  Catherine  Page 
Strader,  a  12th  grade  student  from  Lib- 
erty High  in  Bedford,  Virginia. 

Originally  Governor  Holton  was  to 
have  attended  the  award  ceremony  and 
made  the  presentations.  However,  State 
business  in  Europe  prevented  this,  and 
he  was  represented  by  former  State  Sen- 
ator FitzGerald  Bemiss.  Mr.  Bemiss  is 
currently  Chairman  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Others  receiving  awards  were  school 
principals  or  representatives  of  34 
schools  which  had  achieved  100%  par- 
ticipation in  the  contest,  and  the  Grand 
Prize  winners  from  each  of  the  school 
grades  (5-12)  which  are  eligible  to  enter 
the  contest.  They  included :  5th  Grade, 
Diane  HIavin,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Coun- 
cil, Vienna,  Virginia;  6th  Grade,  Shan- 
non Marie  Moomau,  Riverheads  Elemen- 
tary, Staunton,  Virginia;  7th  Grade, 
Diane  Light,  Herndon  Intermediate 
School.  Herndon,  Virginia;  8th  Grade, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Huff,  Yorktown  Inter- 
mediate School,  Yorktown,  Virginia;  9th 
Grade,  Cathy  Simmons,  Joseph  T.  Hen- 
ley Jr.  High,  Crozet,  Virginia;  10th 
Grade,  James  Vogler,  Cradock  High 
School,  Portsmouth,  Virginia ;  11th 
Grade,  Forrest  Davy,  Colonial  Beach 
High,  Colonial  Beach,  Virginia;  12th 
Grade,  Martha  Ellis  Kelley,  Gar-Field 
High,  Woodbridge,  Virginia. 

— F.  N.  SATTERLEE 
Contest  Coordinator 


Commission  photo  by  L.  G.  Kesteloo 

Catherine  Page  Strader,  right,  accepts  the 
second  place  ($400.00)  scholarship  award, 
presented  to  her  by  former  State  Senator 
FitzGerald  Bemiss,  who  represented  Gov- 
ernor Holton  at  the  Wildlife  Essay  Awards 
Ceremony. 

Cathy  Simmons,  9th  grade  winner  in  the 
state-wide  24th  Annual  Wildlife  Essay 
Contest,  discusses  her  award  with  a  former 
winner  in  the  contest — her  father,  Mr. 
Charles  Simmons.  Cathy  was  9th  grade 
grand  prize  ($50)  winner  in  the  1970-71 
contest.  Mr.  Simmons — who  now  is  As- 
sistant Superintendent  for  Instruction  in 
the  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  school 
system — was  a  third  place  winner  in  the 
1947-48  contest,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
12th  grade  student  in  North  River  High  in 
Augusta  County.  Miss  Simmons  attends 
Joseph  T.  Henley  Junior  High  in  Crozet, 
Virginia. 

Commission  plioto  by  .Satterlee 
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Group  of  pleasure  boaters  being  instructed  in  aspects  of  safe  boating  course. 

—and    they    are    good !     They're    also 


Many  Free  Courses  Offered  Beginning 

Boatmen:  Basic  Boathandling  Rules 

&  Procedures  Made  Easy 

Many  are  the  would-be  boatmen  re- 
luctant to  take  that  first  step  into  a  boat 
because  they  have  the  idea  there  is 
something  extremely  difficult  about  boat- 
ing. They  think  there's  a  lot  of  abstruse 
terminology  about  the  sport,  all  sorts  of 
weird  words,  that  make  boatmen  a 
breed  apart.  Hogwash! 

There's  nothing  very  hard  about 
learning  to  sail,  or  to  drive  a  boat.  All 
it  takes  is  a  little  common  sense  and  an 
observation  of  how  things  work. 

Knowing,  or  not  knowing,  for  in- 
stance, that  those  little  things  you  stick 
in  a  sail  so  it  won't  flop  all  over  the 
place  are  called  battens,  won't  make  you 
any  better  or  worse  a  sailor.  The  secret 
is  to  know  that  battens  are  supposed  to 
keep  the  sail  from  flapping.  That's  all. 

So  if  you  feel  uncomfortable  stepping 
into  a  new  area  cold-turkey,  there  are 
free  courses  offered  the  public  which 
will  acquaint  you  with  the  necessary 
terms,  and  teach  you  the  rudiments  of 
small  boat  handling.  You  don't  even 
need  to  own  a  boat.  They'll  give  you  the 
basics.  Later,  if  you  want  to  be  esoteric, 
you  can  learn  what  a  gudgeon  is. 

Two  organizations,  the  U.  S.  (]oasl 
Guard  Auxiliary,  and  the  U.  S.  Power 
Squadrons,  offer  courses  in  seamanship 
and  small  boat  handling,  free  to  the 
public.  These  courses  are  taught  by  pro- 
fessionals— your  safety  is  their  business 


pitched  right  at  you  .  .  .  the  beginning 
boatman. 

You'll  learn  the  basics  of  how  to 
handle  a  small  boat.  You'll  learn  the 
safety  rules  and  regulations,  which  you 
will  want  to  know  anyway,  and  you  will 
be  taught  the  rules  of  the  road.  The 
seeming  intricacies  of  reading  a  marine 
chart  will  be  explained,  and  you  can  get 
a   grounding   in   elementary   navigation. 

Buoys  and  channel  markers  will  be 
explained.  In  short,  everything  you  need 
to  know  to  have  a  good,  safe  time  on  the 
water  will  be  made  clear  to  you.  In  the 
cour.se  of  learning  these  things,  you  will 
find  yourself  absorbing  marine  lore. 
You'll    recognize    the    reasons    why    you 


C'mmnission  |)lu)to  hy  J.  N.  Kerrick 

Experienced    U.   S.   Coast   Guard   Auxiliary 
nnember  shares  knowledge  and  know-how. 


do  or  don't  do  something,  and  you'll 
even  learn  some  of  those  weird  words. 
For  information  about  a  safe  boating 
course  in  your  area,  contact  the  Direc- 
tor, U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  Fifth 
Coast  Guard  District,  Federal  Building, 
431  Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth,  Yir- 
ghiia  23704.  Telephone:  703/393-9611. 

When  the  Storm  Warnings  Fly 

In  these  days  of  weather  patrols,  radar 
storm  watches,  and  all  kinds  of  forecasts, 
it  is  rare  that  a  big  storm  catches  smart 
people  by  surprise,  though  occasionally 
a  local  upset  strikes  without  warning. 
The  radio  and  the  daily  paper  will  tip 
you  off  if  you're  ashore,  and  if  you're 
off  cruising  a  radio  broadcast  receiver 
will   pick   up  news   and  weather. 

If  there's  a  storm  warning  out,  or  if 
your  barometer  is  falling  fast,  or  you 
get  one  of  those  hunches  that  something's 
brewing  in  the  weather  line,  listen  fre- 
quently. Learn  what  radio  stations  in 
your  home  area,  or  the  areas  where  you 
are  cruising,  put  out  good  marine 
weather  forecasts — not  just  the  landlub- 
ber "rain  or  shine"  variety — at  what 
hours  and  what  frequencies.  Weather 
information  is  put  on  the  air  by  commer- 
cial broadcast  stations,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany's marine  operators,  all  airfields, 
and  other  sources. 

Handy  to  have  aboard  is  the  Coastal 
Warning  Facilities  Chart  published  an- 
nually by  the  Weather  Bureau.  Its  14 
sections  cover  all  U.S.  Coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  waters,  including  Hawaii,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  For 
each  area,  it  gives  Weather  Bureau  office 
phone  numbers;  the  flag  warning  code 
and  where  in  the  area — yacht  clubs,  life- 
boat stations,  boatyards,  etc. — these  flags 
are  displayed.  It  lists  the  special  Weather 
Bureau  broadcasts  and  scores  of  com- 
mercial station  radio  and  TV  weather 
broadcasts  in  each  area,  with  the  times, 
frequencies,  and  exact  location  of  each 
broadcasting  station.  It  costs  10  cents 
a  chart,  ordered  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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America's 

number  one 

conservationist 


It's  a  fact,  but  how  many  people  know  it? 

For  instance,  hunters  are  proud  that  an  1 1  per  cent  tax  on  their  guns 
and  ammo  goes  for  conservation.  Since  1937,  more  than  $435  million 
has  been  collected  and  prorated  to  state  game  departments  for  land 
acquisition,  wildlife  habitat  improvement  and  management. 
Hunters,  along  with  fishermen,  gladly  pay  over  $180  million  a  year  for 
license  fees.  It  goes  to  support  such  programs  as  creating  proper 
environment  for  wildlife,  clean  streams,  law  enforcement  and 
conservation  education. 

What's  more,  the  millions  of  acres  developed  by  money  from  hunters 
support  more  non-game  species  —  such  as  song  birds,  shore  birds, 
small  mammals  —  than  game  species. 
Hunters  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  future  generations  of 
outdoorsmen  to  help  get  this  message  across.  And  they  can!  The 
whole  story,  along  with  statistics,  is  in  a  new  illustrated  booklet,  THE 
HUNTER  AND  CONSERVATION.  It  tells  how  America's  hunters  have 
fought  for  conservation  of  all  natural  resources  for  over  75  years. 
How  hunters,  to  protect  the  basic  breeding  populations  of  wildlife, 
asked  for  season  and  bag  limits.  How  they  campaigned  for  the 
establishment  of  state  wildlife  agencies  and  raised  the 
money  by  putting  license  fees  on  themselves.  How  they 
founded  conservation  organizations  such  as  the  National 

Wildlife  Federation,  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  and  Ducks  Unlimited. 
THE  HUNTER  AND  CONSERVATION  can  create  new 
understanding  between  outdoorsmen  and  the  non-hunting 
public.  It  can  help  to  educate  youngsters.  But  only  if 
you'll  help  to  put  it  in  their  hands. 
Why  not  send  for  five  copies  today?  When  you  think 
about  it,  your  influence  could  be  as  big  as  all  outdoors. 


National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  Inc. 

1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Connecticut  06878 

THE  HUNTER  AND  CONSERVATION  is  mailed  post- 
paid for  $1.00  per  package  of  5  copies,  or  multiples 
of  5. 

Yes,  I  want  to  help  get  this  message  across.  I  enclose 
for copies. 
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